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NOTES 


T HP^ c^overy of the Painted Grey ^\are and its importaiiec in the protO' 
historic archaeology of north India were fully discussed in the last issue of Attciml 
India. Here, we may consider (he salient aspects of another culture which has 
attained prominence in recent years. The elements of this culture, chaleolithic in 
character, were detected as early as 19+2 at Brahmagiri in north Mysore: the 1947* 
excavation at the same site placed it on a confirmed basis. Since then, tJic cITorts of 
field-workers have resulted in the location of many of its centres in central India and 
the Deccan; between 1950 and this year, cbatcoUthic levels have been excavated by the 
Deccan College Post-graduate and Research Institute at Nasik on the Godavari, at Jorwe 
on the Pravara, a tributary of that river, at Maheswar and Navda Tol) on tlte Narmada 
anti at Nevasa, again on the Pravara; by the University of Saugar at TripurT in the. 
Narmada t'alley ; and the Department of Archaeology at Bahai on the Gima, a feeder 
of the Tapd, at Maski in the Krishna-Tungabhadra basin, at Frakash on the Tapti and 
at Nagda on tltc Chambal. Suriacc-exploratioii has brought to light many other sites, all 
comprised in the stretch of land between Nagda on the nnrth and Brahmagiri on the 
south—roughly extending from the Tropic of Cancer to 15* N, Latitude, a distance of 
about 600 miles. The fact that the culture iransccndcd the respective limits of the 
latter-day Aryan and Drasudian language-zones may not be without import. 

Excavators have proposed 1000 b.c. as the date of the introduction of this culture: 
the possibility of a slightly earlier beginning is, however, not entirely ruled out. At 
Brahmagiri and Maski the culture gave way to the mcgaUihic folk and at all the other 
places to the users of the Nonlicm Black Polished Ware. 

Side by side, the proved existence of the Hamppa culture in U\e western pctuiisula 
introduces a new factor in Indian archaeology. And what is more important Is that in this 
region the culture docs not seem to have met witli an abrupt end as in the north-west, for 
the succeeding cultures derive clcmenu from it. The nost-Harappan stage of western 
India, the chaleolithic phase of the heart of India and the Painted Grey Ware epoch of 
north India could not have been far removed from each other in point of time. Thus, 
there is need^ for a tJiorough exploration of die triangular streleh of land formed by 
Rangpur in Katliiawad, where there is no break in occupation after the Harappa culture, 
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Nagda, a northern ouipost of the chalcolithic culture, and Jaipur, near which is the smith 
po.l.t rfthc Painted Gray Warn nullute, far bringini lo l£ht^“dnw« ofXb 
Il K bnconimg increasingly manitesl Uiat many a stream met 

orih?ii;'.'Snirv'rnrSr •'« 


m 


+ 


* 


If 


* 


.ho..l7£.?*r '1?*^ ^Paleolithic culture again. Nothing in the picccding paragraphs 

Should be taken to indicate that its homogeneity has been dermiiely established at all the 
places where it has been ideiitificd r on the contrary, local variations arc Fairly wclUmarkcd. 
rOr cxatnplei the lonp blades of Brahiiiaffiri and hl»slcl anH tht^ inTuv 



u^cd-turned. Grey pottery may c:cist at all the sites, but there sscems to be a wide 
divergence in us relative proportion. To offset thc.se and other difTcrcntiac may be 
emphasized the broad uniforirnty in the equipments of the culture, viz, the use of painted 

® restricted degree, copper and the typological stniilarily of the 
polished stone axes of Brahmagiri and Nevasa. 


Another feature of the culture is its general associalioii with die Black Cotton Soil, 
xcept at Bralimagin, where the Soil is not encountered for the simple reason that the 
place M situated outside the zone of the Soil, and at Prakasb, which is well within its zone 
but where the rea^n for its absence in the excavated area can only be a matter of 
^culaUon, the Soil is present at all die centres. At Nasik, Jorwc, Tripuil, Bahai and 
Nevasa, the lespectivc excavator arc dcfimle Uiat the relics of the culture Wre embedded 
well widim the Soil; at other places they are not certain about the intermingling of the 
geological and archaeological deposits. The question requires further examination. 

No evidence is as yet Forthcoming about the autborship of ihe cullurc. VVe do 
nol even know whether it evolved on the Indian soil or whether we have to look Ijcynnd 
b ? L ^ genesis. The scanty skeletal remains arc not stifFirient to 

iiUusc life into ihc archaeologiest matcriaL A camparison has, however, been drawn 
^tween a few painted pottery-designs with Iranian ones of more or less comparable dates. 
On the other hand, at Prakash the culture is rcpTcscntcd by two phases, the later of them 
probably more akin to the Nasik-Jorwe-Nevasa group. This may, with further evidence, 
turn out to be sigmfican.t for the question of origins. 
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Uhat bearing tills culture might have had on the ethnological and lingutslic history 
ol the country may be examined by competent workers. One of the recent attempts at 
the equation of archaeological and ethnological data, viz. the ascription of the iticgalithic 
monuments of south India to the ethno-iinguistic group known as Dravidian, docs not scein 
o ave been ^ yet cammed by any competent philologist from his point of view: we 
have not yet wen to!d how it reacts on such theories as ‘there is ample evidence, 
in^istic or oti^rwisc, to show that at one time they fi.e. the Dravndiansl extended from 
Baluehutan to Bengal or the Dravidians were able to make their language and culture 
paramount throughout the whole of central India and India to the south of the Vtndhya 
mountains many centunes before Christ'. 


a 


JVOTES 


If these and such other statements are based on unassailable Unguis tic data, and IF 
the identification of the megaIith>butJdera of south India t^'ith the Dravidians is equalljr 
correct, we are laced with the fact of the non-existence oF typical me^llths, in any 
significant numbers, in the regions which the Dravidians are supposed to have inhabited 
ill the past. Furthermore, we liave to account for a chronological luat^ for, on 
arcliaeologica) grounds, it may be diRicult to push back the date of the megaliths to such 
an extent as would meet the linguistic requirements. We have also to explain how the 
iron-using niegalithic Dravidians could ha'^'e inhabited the heart of India in practically 
the same pen^ as the stonc-copper-using people whose remains the archaeologist is now 
liiuUng in the same region. The evidences collected from different angles and the theories 
built thereon do not seem to harmonize with one another. 

On the other hand, the far-flung culture briefly described above may be considered 
with the hypiothesis of the one-time extent of the Dravidian culture, with a view to a possible 
cquatioti. This, again, is not Free from difficulties; the Brahmagiri-Maski evidence 
has shown that the clialcolithic folk (i.e, the Dravidians if the equation is accepted) were 
supplanted by the authors of the megaliths; in otlier words, we arc led to encounter the 
petition that the Dravidian culture was overwhelmed in south India by a vigorous external 
force which made the land its own, and yet the former cuUiire reigned supreme there. 
Further, lias not the ethnologist declared that the skulls of the people interred in the 
.^dichanallur graves—a product of the complex megalkhic burial-customs— are identical 
witfi those of the present-day Dravadians? 

Tlie foregoing is only intended to show the overriding necessity of collaboration 
among workers engaged in reconstructing India's past from their specialized standpoints, 
for without tlial we are liable to strike against blind alleys. It is admitted that race, 
language and arcitaeologtcal culture need not necessarily go hand in hand, so that it may 
not always be fruitful to seek their intertelationslup. Nevertheless, a discovery in any 
one of tlicsc fields should be examined for its possible implications on other fields. Other¬ 
wise, each science is apt to produce from its own angle of vision a history of India which 
may be far removed from what actually happened in the past. 


A. Ghosh 
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O F the numerous nneroUthir sites India the vast majority are of a late a^, 
randne well into the Iron Age and possibly the histone penod- In view of file 
lack of true Upiicr Palaeolithic industries in the European sense m India, it is 
imponant to investigate with cate all those microlithic sites whmh suggest at least some 
geSogical antiquity. Among these tlic sites found tmociated ssnth fossil and R^^ent red 
dune-sands called Ims, situated in Tinncvelly Dislnct of the southern Wrt of Madras 
State, are of considcrabie interest both because of tlicir straugraphical and top^phical 
contems and because of their ty-pology. The present ^per reports on observations made 
in the field, assesses their possible significance and discusses the typology of the 

industries. . . 

The main irroup of Late Stone Age sites Ues near die coast in Tuticorm and 
Tiruchendur Taluks in Tinncvelly District. They are knosvn as Ten sites on ^teco^t 
of their close association with tlic large tenj or sand-dunes of the region, lotlay tne 
inhabitants draw their livelihood principally from fishing, salt-panning and agneuRure 


Fifth report on the Italian Gcocbronological Rjtpcdiiion 

(i) ■ ' - - 


1949 . Previous reports: 


(ii) 

fin) 

(iv) 


Siom Agt PtmtQffKf Chmmhgjf in Gajaratf Deccan College Monograph b 

(Poona, 19S0). ioi:i\ 

Pf^histojy iVi Indiaj Deccan College Handbook Scncs^ 1 (Poonaj lyai J* 

‘The microtitliic industry of Langhnaj, Gujarat', Afm, 1952, no. 182. 

‘Dos Problem der Pluvialzcitcn’, GeoL Ritiidschatij 41 (1953), pp. 242-53. 
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riJ/- AffCHOUTJtK: StTFJi OF TLVyFVFUr DlSTRfCT 

based on Luik-irriffation. The coasiat plains uith their cjitensivc lank-irngaiiori and 
rice-cultivation carry a very dense popubitlon ami were <hc Iwnnc of the TaiiiLl civilizaiion 
of early lisstoric times. The hinterland is formed by the fooi-liills oftlie Gltais and ihc' 
Mysore plateau. It lias geiieraJly a lower rainfall, is less densely popubted, is esseiitially 
a inlllet-producini^ area and ofico forms or has formed a refugc-arca for primitive 
trilM;s. 

h is iinfortiiiuite iliat with the exception of a small collect ion from Pondicherry 
the material from Tituicvclly Dlsiriet discussctl here Is all that is available iVom the coastal 
pbin. The finds from the inland areas of Mysore are l>eing descrilted by Sesliadn.’ 


1. THE SITES (fig. 1) 

Tuilcorin and Tirin'liendur lie north and south of the Tambrajjarin river. Apart 
from a few places such as rcntml Tinichendnr, where marine saiulstone rocks of early 
PleLstocctie or Tertiary Age appear, tlie areas north and .south of the river-inouih are 
made up of late Pleistocene, jiossibly early Holocene, formalioiu. All sties arc riiuatrd 
some distance Inland, but in order to understand their geological context, the *^<^^**1 
coastal formalioiLs had to l)c sttidied. This was done at Tuticorin an<l on Pandyaii Tivou 
Island, 

The coast of Tuticorin* provides an example of what is happening today: an outer 
bar is Ixung formed at a distance of alwat 2 miles from the main coast-lin^ It con^sLs 
chiefly of coral sand and coarse fragments of marine organisms. South of Tuticortn Bay 
llie lagoon between the bar and the coast-line has bcett filled in completdy, and wind is 
already pbsdng its part by forming dunes on the lagoon-lilling. Similarly, considerable 
ditnc-formations exist on the main coast-line north of Tuticorin, where they appear^ to 
be superimposed on the next higher level of 20 fl. One thus finds that dunes arc being 
blown on to older bnd. 

Immediately west of Tuticorin, i.e. on the landtvard side, at Mibsditan, sand-pits 
near the Tuticorin Spinning Mills show sub-rcccnl calcareous sands which arc pro^biy 
of estuarine origin, as they are dose to tlie mouth of t vc nver, south orTuticonii. They 
consist of 5 ft. of cwnly- and horizontally-bedded shgUUy yellowish quam-sand. very 
slightly weathered to a depth of 2i ft. Below, a calcareous sand ^cui^ which is almost 
entirely of organic origin. It contains some quaru:-gnt and bands of JimtHroncrctions, 
the latter being the result of eluvlation of the soil above. T^ two beds together appear 
to represent a fossil-beach overlain by coastal dune-saotU rhougli not entirely recent 
(weathering liaving taken place since their formauon), they are gcologtcally very young, 
since the soils on them arc immature, not having readied the stage of formation of a 
cemented red B-horieo«- 

As one goes inland, several morphological steps are observed, whuh 
represent successive lagoon-floors of a greater age. The sreps are often marked by lines 
or tanks constructed on the blulT between two levels. The lirsi group of ian1« pas«s 
about 2| miles west of Tuticorin. Immediately l^hiud it dunc-sands occur, wfoclt arc 
covered with forest and show a mature sod-profilc with a^ui 2 ft. of a bleached ^Vhorteon 
and about 5 ft. of red cemented B-horizmi (site at mile 26 on nmcorin-Pabimatia road,} 

' M S«hadri, TTir Sltutt-usixs Cafluffi fj Frthislmc V 

•It is an off-shore bar coast :« d«cribid by /eunrr, * Pkistoecnt shoir-imcs , 6o»f. Rund^haa, 

40 , I (1&52), pp. 39-150. 
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No implements were found »t this pointy but the soil-profile remains the same further ^ 
inbnd, except that in manv places the A-horbion has been blown away, following de¬ 
forestation and leanng the surface of the B*horizon exposed. Any implements that 
may have been incorporated in the A-horizon part of the profile or were lying on_tlie 
oHginal land-surface would thus have sunk down onto the su^acc of llte B-horiston. J his 
process of concentration must have greatly enriched the (m-surface sites. 
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THE AfICROUTHIC SITES OF TiM.VEVELLr DISTRICT 

The SKlion »1 miWtonc 26 lies on ihe 20-6. The next I* » J'; 

al)ove the sea and is miirked by a line of tanks cjctendtng from Kuttampuli to 
Tambrapami river. North of Tmicoria, however, the korampailam tank ap^ara to 
roiitimie this line, although it is conceivable that n belongs to the step from the ^ ft. 
fe^rin to ^"eVecent o'ne. Inland from this line f Jl' 

with manv dunes Clrrir) superimposed and attaining sometimes to 200 ft. aho^e sea level. 
Thes^ Ss cTmi t of re/deneJ sand and are in all probabililv ongimilSy fossil^uncs 
nev^,^ brdcEallon Xlid added » by A-torixon material from the »c.|.,eeim.» ‘>f 

the tvpe described. . ,. 

' Round tfie tens north of Sawyerpuram three microlithic sites are situated: 

_frn thf uesti The jmpIcmciUs arc* 



ih^ weairLered Sana oi inc uri^iuin . 

than the fcri-accumulation, tlunigh perhaps not much so, and certainly older iluii tin 
i»^.av-ith^^rinu This w confirmed by a site south-wcsi of Subrahmanyapuram, where 
[he mSX. hl« cmTnmT,. ctoU and ahem hmh caret and flake, ate fou.ul m 

the iron-cemented sand. . 

This observation was correctly made by Foote who. m ^Icscnbing the Sawyemura^^^^^ 
site, states that ’imbedded in the red loam were fraKiucnts 

limpid quartz, all three stones foreign to that prt of the Footes da>. 

however, a pedological interpretation of the sections was not possible. 

The t>edoloKicai dew-point enters into the description of the same srte by Aiyoppaiih^ 
He re^^aS the^wcatherinras lateritic, which, upon re-cxammation, Im Jj;; 

mistaken as silica is preserv'ed in it. The soil of the |fn-arca, though as red as any 
hJSrriKdonL to the r^rfcAni group of Kubiena.' and, in the surface-sections containing 
the artefacts, t is Immature. Its peculiarities may eventually require a special namr. 
but this is not relevant here. 

What i, relevant i, that, folloaing the rormatim nl dune-tand 
wcatlierina Mciirred, and this wat rollowed by a Kcond phM of w nd-actntiy. The 
See mav iS^ muaKd with the recent or ,uh-rieent pliase, which B abo tepnBenled by 
he ^Sn Ia3. bTiw"^^ it and the earlier lagoSn-plia®, therefore, Ihe weathennB 
ue^TneTann cerretpond, thu, to a drop of the t^-lwl front 20 ft. to jro or even 
to a negative oscillaiiott. and the prehiatoric Jites woidd bolo^ >o “ 
level s^d about 20 to 30 ft. higher than today. The ori^nal 

icldaVdunes that are mobile at the present day, would therefore be comparable w ih 
die recent sand-accumulations north of Tuticorin. The 

arrived at is that these mkroliihic sites arc older than a pliase of ancient ivrathermg anti 
are associated with a sea-lcvel somewliai higher tjuan at present. 

It would be rash to fit this phase into the scheme of relative climatic chronology, 
Assuminr^^t no SrttL^^^^ have interfered, three possible correJations are 

^-ailable^for ,a sea-lcvel of 20 to 30 ft. It could \x Utc Monastirtan, 

Postglacial.* The ftnt aliemativc would place »t in the Last Interglacial. It is the leust 

- R B Foote, The F«>tt CoUeetii^n qf IfuEcit FtthUfcfk Anfiqfiis> JV^/er o.. Iheie Afiei 

Iwfrj'iiitf™ (Madra.s, 1916 }, p. 50 ; abo Catalogue Ramnat (Madr^ - PP* 'f- 
• A Aivaonan. ‘MesolUhic artifacls from Sawyerpuram m Tuuievelly Uiilrici. b. India , 


iirtd Diitn^uihn 

%(ia'^lamr®V,',iV2 (1945). pp. 145-54 

‘•-I'- a-'-.* IK-'. »“)• 
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Ukcly^ bccau^ of the immature condlilou of the obscrs'cd soils. The sccoiul would place 
ii ui the lirst interstadbl of the l^ast Gliictatioti of the north lenijx-r.tte wnc, still in Mu* 
Upper Pleistocene. This is conceivable but cannot be decidtxl ithout further geological 
investigation. The third alternaiive is at the present the most likely as it woidd raise no 
lyprilogieal diflieulties. It would correlate the plmse with the |>ost-glaeial climatic 
optimum of Europe. This has been variously tlated*' but its maximum eustaiic eOVet 
is likely to have occurred in Late Atlantic limes, about -WW) b.c. This date is here 
tentatively suggested for the Teri inthistnes, with the provist> that further geolf^ical 
research may push them back into the PleUtocene. In view of the scarcity ol ilatahle 
OMcrolithic sites, not only in India but cLsewheie, the Teri sites must be regiirded as 
important. 

Returuing now to the descrlpiion of the geological and topographical set-up of the 
area, it is possible that tliere is an even higher la ml-surface at uppmsimately UiOh. alxtvr 
sea-le\*ch which, however, cannot be clearly sejiamtetl from another fjO-ft, level. South 
of the Tambraparni riwr, the l)eaclv-le\'els lie somcwluii furtlwr east, which appears 
to be due to the presence of otiler rocks at Tirucliendtir. 

South of Tiruclu;n<iur the coast-line turns south-west. The set|uciicc ol levels, 
however, appears to be the same as that north of tlu; Tambrapanii. Important sites occur 
near Megnanapuram, north of ivhich lies the Kudirainioii (m. At Niegnanaptirani, on 
the 50-ft. land-surface, the A-horizon has been denuded and the B-horizon not only 
exposed but e^*en cut into and destroyed over parts of the area. Here, many scclioiLs arc 
available In the ^horizon, in wiiich flakes were found. The intlustry of Me^tanapuram 
differs from the others in the lack of geometric forms, and it is ^siblc lliat it is older limn 
the other industries, being associated with the sands of widen the 5t)-ft. laud-surface is 
composed. Only Ii miles cast is Manadu, a site svith a nondescript flake-industry, which 
includes a single-trimmed point of a type which occurs at Sawyerpuram. This is a 
somewhat doubtful specimen (fig. 5, 5) but, if accepted, may be taken to suggest that 
the Manadu industry at least belongs to the same group as those of the Sawyerpuram 
neighbourhood. 

We will now examine the Tinnevclly sites individually and classify the material 
found there on the basis mainly of the collection which Ur. B. Subba Rao brought on loan 
to the Institute of Archaeology, Univcreily of London, in 1954. T^ writers arc, how¬ 
ever, under the impression ihiti this collection did not include everything and that a more 
complete set might have given to the industry a slightly more Upper Palaeolithic aspect. 
The material here recorded is, on the wjiolc, typically microUthic, with geometric elements. 


2. THE INDUSTRIES 
A. Meonanapuram (58H,i5, Cl)* 

It is a hamlet lying lialf a mile south-w'cst of the Kudiraimoli tm. The site lies 
on the 50-ft. ^ach-level. This fact, together with certain typological differences between 
the material from Megnanapuram and that from other sites in the neighbourhood, may 
be taken as indicating an antiquity greater than that of the Sawyerpuram grotip. The 


’F. E. Zeuner, Datiag tht Foil, 3rd ed. (London, 1952). 

“This and such subsequent references are (o the I in.mile lopographical map-sheets of the 
Survey of India. 
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diifci'ciiccs coTisLit of the abscticc* of bluticji ofj^conn’tric forois and poitUii of all kinds. On 
the otlicr Imiid, the similarity of ilje tUseoids and chopping tooU found ai tlus site and 
others in the neighbourhood might i>c taken as a link between ttiem. ^ Howc\er, this 
alternatively be accounted for by the long duration of local triidilion ^in ^niatttri o 
tcchninuc, which is known from many parts of the world. All the material is^as deeply 
stained with hydrated ferric oxide as tliat from the majority of the other sites. 7 he 
following tools are found In llie collection 

Hammer-stoive (one)! an almost cylindrical quarts pebble battered at both ends. 

Flakes AND pieces {one hundred and liftyfivc), many showing signs of considerable use. 

Discoids (nine), bifacial and unifadal types varying greatly in size. (Fig. 5, 2-4.) 

Chopping tool (one). (Fig. 5, J.) 

Concave scraper (one), on a flake. 

SreiPLE POINT (one), very crude. (Fif. 5, /.) 

.\ll sites that follow, except Pondicherry, appear to belong to one phase, the Tcri 
industry proper, with Sawyerpuram as its type-site. 


B. Kl’ttampuli (58L/2, Al) 

This and the two following sites arc situated round a feri lying immc^ately norA 
of the Tambrapami river. Owing to deforestation the orange sand, which formed the 
A-hori/on of the old soil-profile, is being blown away. The removal of the sand leaves 
a residual pavement or hardpan, formed by the old B-horizon. Stone tools and Mtsherds 
occur on the surface, but the nature of their association is uncertain. The pouberds are 
of the Black-and-rcd Ware closely similar to shcr^ from the urn-burials at Adtcltanallur, 
assignable to the centuries round about the beginning of the Christian epoch- As it is 
highly unlikely in view of observations made in the field that the stone industry is as 
late as this it seems probable that the association is purely accidental. All specimens 
consist of quartz and various coloured cherts. They are stained deep oi^ngc-brown, not 
quite so heavily perltaps as those Irom Sawyerpuram, but to a comparable degree. 1 he 
tools Diay be classified as follows:— 

BLAOE-FLAftES, FLAKES AND FRAOWENTS (onc huodrcd and scvcotyfour), many of 
which arc considerably used but none retouched. The majority have unprepared sinkmg 
platforms, forming a wide angle with the flake-surface. The angle vanes, however, to 
include a few witlt a right angle and a still smaller number showing preparation of the 
striking platform. (Fig. 2, 24^) 

Blades (twelve), all used, and five broken. 

Backed slades (four), all broken. 

Hollow scraper (one), apparently having had onc end snapped otf after being 
fairly heavily used, (Fig. 2, 23.) 

DtscoiDS (twentyonc), varying greatly in size and tliickncss. There arc 1^^ bifacial 
and unifaciai c.xample 3 , and the thinner ones of both tyra show evidence of use 

and possibly occasional retouch along the straightest and sharpest edge. (Fig. 2, 25.) 

CiioppiNc TOOLS (three), grading into the largest bifacial discoids. The maLn 
dilTercnce between the two groups is that those called chopping tools fit convemently into 
the liand, but the discoids do not, suggesting that the latter might have been hafted. 
(Fig. 2, 26.) 
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Unclasstfif-d^ EDC3E.TOOLS (two), small Hakes with pressure-flaking on the upper 
surface from one edge, closely resembling those from Kuthankuli (fig. 2, t2). 

^ t^rying sizes. One appears to have a serrated edge, possiblv 

c iberate (figi 2, 2i), Four are made on blades and two on flakes. 

flnt. (five), one (fig. 2, 19) having been made on a blade- 

flake, snapped ^ at one end and retouched at tlie other, in a manner similar to many 
specimens from ^ylon. Of the remaining four, two are made on blades and the other 
^20)^' considerable use-marks or ‘nibbling’ along the sharp edge. 

fortuitous^'^^ quartz and one of chert. Rather crude and possibly 


.Asymmetrical porits (two). (Fig. 2, 17 and 22.) 

Unifacial poiNT (one), made of quartz and pressure-flaked all round the upper 
surface only. The centre of the upper surface, however, remains rough, and the strikmg 
platform is unprepared. (Fig. 2, 18.) ® 

short rather coarse and allowing for the removal only of very 


C, KttTHANKUM 


This site does not appear on the Survey of India maps of Tmnevelly District, and 
It seems possible that the name is simply a difierent spelling of Kuttampuli and tliat two 
^parate collections were made from the same site by different persons. The raw' material 
IS quartz and chert as at Kuttampuli, with a higher propordoit of quartz amonir the 
waste material and a higher proportion of chert among the finished specimens. .All the 
n^terial is stained in a colour similar to that from KmtampuH. The tools may be 
classified as follows r— ^ 


I FkAGMENTS ((bur hundred and seventyonc). Among the flakes the 

angle of the striking platform to the flake-surface varies greatly. A very few specimens 
have nght-angic prepared striking platforms and are struck from prepared cores, 
(rtg, 2i Ir*} But are lew in lUimber^ 


Horsr-hoof scRAREit (one). (Fig. 2, 13.) 

DtscotDS (eight), bifacial and unifacial specimens of various sizes. (Fig. 2, /tf) 

Unc^ifieo edoe-toou (two), one with pressure-flaking all round from both 

0??:! of each face, and the other pressure- 

flaked fiom one side only along two edges. (Fig. 2, and 12.) ^ 

fFiir filades, 

tr*g- 2i y tind They grade into the transverse arrow-heads, 

(Fig. (five), two made on flakes and tliree on blades. 

u„r«o®Jd«d. ’tFi^ *’“• 

section'*'''(ng^T''»^an(r!?)^ Jeaf-shaped and tending to be rather thick in 
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ASYMMETRiCAL POINTS (foiir). (Fig. 2, 

Dourle-trImmed points (seven), nil somcwliat irregular and several broken. 

Bifacial points (two), both giving the impression of being smalt leaf-shaped points 
which have had part of the b;isc broken oil'diagonally and the broken edge then coarsely 
retouched. Similar specimem occur at other sites in Tinnevclly and also in Ceylon 
collections alongside more regularly-shaped bifacial points. One must infer either that 
they were deliberately made in this way or that bifacial points regularly broke In this way 
in use and were possibly re-used for some other purpose. (Fig. 2, 6 and 7.) 

If the collections from ‘KuttamptiH’ and ‘Kuthiinkiili’ tvere made from the same 
site, they illustrate the differing tastes of the collectors. On the grounds of technique 
and itat pAysiVywr, however, there is no reason why they should not come from the same 
site. 


D. 5awa'f.rpoiiam (Sayapuram) (5UL/2, Al) 

This site is historically tlic most important, for it was first described by Foote* and 
subsequently by .\iyappan.* Foote already noiiccd that artefacts occur in the ‘red loam' 
as he called it. He also mentions a sherd, but this lay on the surface as it had suffered 
from wind-polish. The site was revisited by one of the writers, and artefacts were again 
recovered from the cemented B-horizon, found to be similar to those of Kultampuli. 
The raw material, w'hich consists of quartz and chert in more or less equal quantities, is, 
If anything, slightly more heavily stained than that from Kutliimpuli. The tools may 
be classificcl as follows;— 

HAMMER-srroNE (ottc), a quartz j>cbblc battered at both ends. 

Flakes, blaoe-klakes ano fragments (two hundred and ninctyfivc), many used 
and some w'ith possible retouch. The flakes vary greatly in shape and size, a small number 
having a right-angle striking platform and an occasional specimen a prepared striking 
platform. (Fig. 3, 10 and II.) 

Blades (she), short and thick, used but not retouched. 

Backed blades (nine), three complete and six broken. One of the latter ha.s an 
irregular retouch along botli edges, and four are small sectioiu of fine blades w'ith a sleep 
regular retouch along one edge. The remaining four, including the three complete 
specimen.^, are thick blades with steep retouch and battering along one edge. (Fig. 3, 7.) 

Discoids (eight), of varying shapes and sizes. [Fig. 3, 13.) 

Lunates (four), of varying shapes and sizes, (Fig. 3, S ami 5.) 

Transverse arrow-heads (three), two ivith retouch along one edge only, as in 
Ceylon, (Fig, 3, J and (T.) 

.Asymmetrical point (one), tip broken. (Fig. 3, 2.) 

Bifacial almond-shaped point (one), pressure-flaked on Wh sides, along both 
margins, but not along the butt, which is unworked. It has an unprepared striking 
platform, making a wide angle with the flake-surface. (Fig- 3, /.) 

hftcRoauRiN (one). (Fig. 3, 12.) 


* Foote, op. cit. (191G), p. 50. 
•Aiyapptn, op, at. 
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E. Kattalankulam 

No pLucc of tlxis name appears on any of the Sui’vey of India maps, but one vlSlage-^ 
name, Kuttalangulam (58L/2, Al), appears to be a dlfTercnt spelling of the same name. 
No description of the site is available, but as it is close to Sawyerpuram and Kuttampnli, 
and as the material is stained to a degree similar to that from those sites, it is probably 
derived from a similar deposit. The raw material is quartz and chert. The tools may 
be classified as follows:—- 

Flakes and pieces (one hundred and nine), many used. 

Retouched flakes (eleven), none with any definite form. 

Blaues (twenty), many used and many broken. 

Disgolds (twelve), nine biEacial and three unilacial. (Fig. 4, 26 and 27.) 

Lunates (four). (Fig. 4, 28.) 

Simple points (eight), triangular in form. (Fig, 4, 24.) 

SiNGLE-TKiMMED POINT (one), madc of quartz and very crude. (Fig- 4, 22.) 

Double-trimmep point (one), broken, (Fig. 4, 23.) 

Asymuetricat, points (two). (Fig. 4, 25 and 29.) 

Blade-CORES (seven), having had short, tluck blades removed and being very 
irregular. 


F. Kulattur 

No geological information is available regarding this site, and it is not marked on 
the Survey maps. 

The raw material of the implements is chert, quartz and rock-crystal, witli clicrt 
predominating among the finished tools. Some specimens are slightly stained yellowish 
brown or have brown dust adhering to them, but none arc deeply stained like those from 
Sawyerpuram, The tools may be classified as IbUows;— 

Flakes and fragments (approximately tsvo hundred), many used and almost all 
of quartz. 

Blades (ten), seven complete and three broken. (Fig. 4, 17.) 

Backed blades (eleven), all short and thick. (Fig. 4, <5“.) 

OflLiqUELY TRUNCATED BLADES (tWO). No COmmCflL 

SiDE-scRAPERS (foiir), all on flakes. 

Concave scraper {nne)> a notched flake. (Fig, 4, 21.) 

Discoids (fifteen), of varying sizes, bifacial and unifacia], (Ftg. 4, 16 and 13.) 

Worn tula flakes (two). (Fig. 4, 19 and 20.) 

Luna'I'es (fortyntne), with giTat variations of size and slope and merging into 
triangles, as)Tnmctric3l points and transverse arrow-heads. (Fig. 4, 9, 10 and 11.) 

Triangles (four). (Fig. 4, 12.) 

Transverse arrow-heads (fourteen). (Fig. 4, 13 and //.) 

.Simple points (ten), triangular and Icaf'shaped and ^-arying between these two 
forms. (Fig. 4, / and 2.) 
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SiNGi.E'TRiMMED POINTS (sixtecn)» including many variant shapes. [Fig. 4, 4^ 

and ^ j — 

Asymmetric;ai. points (fifteen), iticiiiding many variant shapes. (Tig. % i 

and S,) 

Awi. (one). (Fig. 4, 15.) 

Blade-cores (two), scmi-cyUndrical and very' coarse. 

Further information about Ous site would be of ^cat value, m the tools clwrly 
belong to the same industrial tradition as those of the Teri sit«, while being 
wmpktclv without the usual red min. Thi.s suggests that they either come^ from a 

different type of site and belong to the surface rather than the B-horiiion, o^lsc they ha\e 
licnxpclJd long enough for an original film of hydrated iron oxide to ^ rernoved by 
solutionf^hc first alternative appears more likely. The alienee ^ ji' 

this collection is not necessarily an important factor, as their numte« arc always small, 
amounting to only one or two specimens in collections tvnet the size of this one. 


G. Puttan Tarvvai (58H/15, C2) 


This site was not visited and no informaiion is available about it except l^t wh^b 
can lie gained from the map, viz. that it lies at the foot of a ten on the inland s dc. 
tools arThcavily stained with red hydrated ferric oxide, ^ at Sawyerpuram, winch ^ 
cates a similar iW of site. The raw matcnal is chert and quaruitc as before. The m e 
iScmcnls are^accompaiucd by shells, animal teeth and l»ncs, pottery and 
kaScar wliicli were also found on the site. The IJOi'ciy, altlmiigh a^'KuiSmmlu 

quiic fragmentary, is rccogiuzabU; as the Blaek-and-rccn' arc similar to tha _ ^ irt^icalps 
?aliovc, I 5). nUevcr^ic pottery is not stained like the stone t™ls, w^^ mdica^es 
that it was rietiositcd on the snrracc and never mcorpoiated in the sod. The siwlb and 
leelh arc somewhat stained, but the natuiv of their associaUon 

iniccrtain, as there is no information as to how they were found. Tin foUowmg ciassilica 

tion can lie made of the stone tools;— _ 

Flakes and iraoments (approxuniticly five liuiidrcil), many lui^■lllg clearly been 

used and the majority being of quart/,. 


Bi.ades (four), all broken. 

Backed blades (two), both broken. 

OBI.lqt’ELV truncated BLADES (thicc). No COnUlirilt. 

SiDE-scRAPERS (fivc), on thick flakes. 

Knd-scraper (one), (Fig. 3, Tf?.) 

Thumb-nail scraper (one). (Fig. 3, 2L) 

Discoids (six), iinifacial and bifacial, (Fig. 3, Pj.) 

Chopping tool (one), made on a small pebble. (Fig- 3, 24.) 

Lunates (three), all rather coarse. (Fig. 3, 19.) 

Transverse arrow-heads (two), (Fig. 3, 22.) 

Simple points (six), fivc triangular and one Icaftsliapcd. (Fig. 3, 14 and /5.) 
Single-trimmed points (two), both Icaf-^apcd. (Fig. 3, 1€ and 17.) 

.\sVMMETRICAL POINT (onc). No COmittCDt. 
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Bifaciai. point (one), pressure-flaked along Imth margins, part of the Iwsc apparently 
broken oft* diagonally and liic broken edge coarsely retouched, similar to liiosc from 
KuthankuU. (Fig. 3, 13.) 


H. Surangudi 

This site docs not appear on the Snrv'cy maps of the area, but the raw material and 
f'tat pfijsi^ae and tool-types are closely similar to those of the collections from the 
Sawycrpiiram sites. 

The material is all heavily sutined with red h^ralcd ferric oxide and coresists of 
quartz with a few pieces of chert and quartzite. TTic coUcciion may be classified as 
follotvs:—- 

HtADt-FLAKES, FLAKES AND FRAGStENTs (runclyfivc), somc sliowing signs of use. 

Backed blade (one), thick in section and IriHLcred on the retouched edge. 

Discoids (three), one bifacial and two unifacial. 

Lunate (one), large and well-made. 

Blaoe-core (one), smalt. 

I. Nazareth (58H/14, C3) 

Tlie site is located on the inland side of the Kudiraimoti ai the north-cast corner 
of the feri which lies south of the Tambraparni river. All the material is sLiined yellowish 
brow'n. On the evidence of this collection alone it is doubtful whether any of the sjrccinicns 
may be rerarded with certainty as the result of human labour. The label accompiinying 
the collccUon reads ‘3 almond-shaped points’, and these, if they were present, would 
endorse the rest of the collection. In their absence the remainder of the specimens may 
be classified as follows;— 

Flakes and fragments (tliirtyscvcn), some with possible use-marks. 

Semi-cylindrical blade-core (one). No comment. 

.-\lmond-shaped foints (tlirce), not available for study. 

J. Manadu (55L/3, Al) 

This is the name of a hamlet about 1 mile south-east of the Kudiraimoli im, about 
a mile from Megnanapuram and the Sawycrptiram sites. 

With tivo exceptions there are no definite tool-types, but a number of the flakes 
collected has a sufficiently acute angle bctvvccn the strikiog platform and the flake- 
surface to suggest that they w'crc struck by man (fig. 5, A). In addition, some bear w'hat 
appear to be use-marks. The exceptions are a single-trimmed point (fig. 5, (J) with signs 
of hcas'y use in addition to the retouch aod a small core from which flakes have been 
struck and which appears to have been used as a discoid or a chopping tool (fig. 5, 7J, 

K. Kayamoli (58L/2, .\3) 

This further site was visited by one of the writers, but nocoilectkin from it is available 
for study. It lies on tlie eastern fringe of the Kudiraimoli frri. 
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Fto. 2. }‘J6,jTBm KuiketA-vU r 1 ovl S, timpU ptnals { 2 aitd S, siniU-Inmnud pmiU} 
4, anmmR/vJpoint; Soni 7, hifadd poinh; 3, 9 and 13, IiituiUi j JO. (rdarwj? 
htad; 11 and 12, vmlampd edgt-tosti; 13, hont-^f ittaper: 

^26, from Kmtarnputi: 1? and 22, a^mi^ncal povOt; M ^ 

20 tranirtrst amtif-ke^; 21, iimntt; 2S, kdlow ictaptr; 24, p^t; 25, d\}co\d, 2S, 

tSv^ngtool. Sttpagts9~n 
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Fio. 3, l-IStfim Smtytfpuiam; /, atmond-shuptd paifttt 2, sijmmetntat point; 

3, 4, and 9t itmaifti Sand trttmvtnt anaw-^adi; 7, hadtfd hladr; 10 and //, 

I2y mittohunn; 13, dlucoiV. 14^34, fmm PuUan Tanaaii 14 and 15, limpif paitiii ; 16and 
17, lingtt-inmmtd paintij IS, hifadal ^ni; 19, ttuak; 20, nd-tctapfr; 21, fhtimb-'Hait 
icrap/Ti 32, fraiawnfarrm-htadt 23, dlsrcid; 24, cfiopptttd toil/. Sm pagtt It, 13and 14 
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Fjo. 4. Ulltfiim KuleilViTi I and 2, vmptt paiiitj; 4 and 5, finglflnmmtd 
points; C, bta:kfJ bladt; 7 and d, asymntttual paints; $t 10 and i/, lunatts; 12^ 
triang^U; iSand 14, itanivtt^ aTiaw-)mds; I5,atd; IG and !8, Smeids; t7, bladf; 
19 and 20, worn tuiajfakts; 2t, <»«caw ttmpfr, 22-29, Jmm Kattataidtdam l 22, 
sin;;le-lnm^ point; 23, datdrlt-ttimmd point; 24, iimplt point; 25 and 29, atym- 
mttrifol ^infx; 26 and 27, ^sreidsi 2ft, inmit. 5fr pe%ts /? and i5 
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S. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

\Vitli ihc probable csccption of Mcgiianapuram, the tools from all these sites may 
be regarded as belonging to a single industrial tradition and as comtituting an industr)' 
in the true sense. aI material from all the sites except Kulaitur Is more or less heavily 
stained with red hydrated ferric oxide, indicating that it is derived from a soil-prohle now 
in process of denudation and forming part of a series of fossil aeolian sands, it seems rciison- 
ablc to call tliis the Tinncvclly Ten industry. The dislinguLslung features of tlie 
industry arc the use of q uartz and chert as raw materials in more or leis equal quantities 
and the presence of geometric forms made indiscriminately on flakes and bUtxles, together 
with discoids, small chopping tools and points of various types, inctuding a small number 
of bifacial pressure-flaked specimens, TJie latter are of particular interest, as they do not 
occur elsewhere in India, though they arc found in Ceylon in small numbers. ^ far as 
is known at present, tliis is the only occurrence of the prcssurivflaking technique in India. 
The use of quartz is common to Ceylon, Tinncv'clly, the Mysore plateau and Cialicut, as 
is the indiscriminate use of flakes and blades for geometric forms. Another factor which 
is common to these regions and possibly concomitant to the use of quartz as a raw material 
is tlie poor quality of the blades compared with those of north-west and central India and 
the north Kanara region, wlierc chert, chalcedony, jasper and otlier more tractable 
materials with a smooth conchoidal fiacturc were used almost exclusively. The elaborate 
preparation of cores and the production of long narrow blades practised further north is 
obviously imixwsiblc w hen quartz Is used. The resulting shorl thick blades and amorphous 
cores are typical of the souincrn industries. The reason for the choice of quartz as a raw 
material when other more tractable kinds of silica were available remains a mystery, as 
it is in Ceylon. 


4. PONDICHERRY 

The only other group of artefacts tliat has been reported from Tatnihiad is a small 
colleciioti made by Bonnois in Pondicherry, now in the hlusi'c dc I’Homme in Paris, 
Though it does not form part of llte Tinncvclly Jrri area, it has to be discussed m this 
context. 

The flakctl tools are all of chert and other kintls of silica with a conchoidal fracture, 
and the whole a-tscmblagc is typical of tlie south Indian Neolithic. It would appear 
that, witli the change to a neolithic economy, quartz w-as abiindoncd as a raw material 
for lool-nuiking. This is similar to the change vsbich can be observed fun her north in 
HeUary. The tools were all stained reddish brown, similarly to those from tiie sites, 
but unfortunately no information regarding tlie site where tricy were found w^as to had 
(nor whether they all came from one rile). It is, ihcraforc, imjjo^aibk to tell whether the 
catise of staining was the same. The collection may be classified as follows: — 

Flakes (five). No comment. 

Blade (one), broken. 

Backed bi.ades (two), one with steep retouch, and one with rather sliallow delicate 
retouch. 

Truncated blade (one). No comment. 

Stonk AXE-atADES (fevcn), some ground and peeked, some only ground.but all 
similar to types from the Deccan. 
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Spheroid rubbers (Uiret), peeked all over. 

There were fragments of pottery, also heavily stained and unidenliliable. 


5. CONCLUSION 

Thus, in Tamilnad we find, on the one hand, the Teri industry unaccompanied by 
axes, pottery, etc., and almost certainly made by hunting or fishing people who made their 
temporary encampments on or near the coast, and, on the other hand, an industry wluch, 
in its raw material and tool-types, closely resembles the blade-industries of the ncollthie 
and chalcoUthic cultures further north, and apparently accomparacd by stone ax». In 
both cases, the tools arc considerably stained with hydrated ferric oxide, but owing to 
lack of information it is impossible to establish the cause of staining in the ease of the second 
group. The relationship in time of the two groups also remains uncei^in, although ^ 
geological position of the Teri industry indicates a considerable antiquity for them, prior 
to the appearance of the neolithic culture in the region. The industry from one of the 
Teri sites, Megnanapuram (above, p. 8J, may be re^rded as representing an earlier 
stage in the culture-sequence of the region, prior to the introduction of the blade and 
geometric forms. The similarity of the other tool-types, however, suggests a continuity 
between this and the main groups of the Teri industry. VVe may thus postulate a sequence 
of three industries from the Tamilnad coast: an earlier Teri industry consisting of flake 
and core tools: a later, or main, Teri industry similar to the former but including blades 
and geometric forms; and a neolithic blade-industry, accompanied by stone axes and 
pottery. 
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[' The material coosisted of the collections made in 1349 by the cxpechtion led by Profc»r 
F. E, Zcuoer, in 1950 by Shri N R. Bancrtee and Shri K. V, Soundara Raj^, who, jointly with 
Shri V. D. Kridinaswami, read a paper, 'Micfoliths of Tinne^Ttty’, in the Indian Science Congress, 
Calcutta (1351), and in 1951 by Shri B. B. Lai. Ail the collections were sent to Professor Zriiner 
in 1954.^Ed.l 
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O NE of the main prqblcitis of Indian archaeology today is in respect of the megali ths, 
tile burial-tombs in which large-sized stones were variously used. The problem 
relates to; who the mcgalitMc folk were, whence they came, the mode of bunal 
involved and the dates of iheir emergence and disappearance, not to speak of the details 
of their material culture. 

McgalitlvB abound in the soutli, and it would not be faj- wrong to slate that peninsular 
India marks the bounds of the dutribution of megalithic monuments, though they have 
indeed been reported from as far west as Karachi and as far north as Delhi and AJmora, 
not to speak of the large number of them near Nagpur in Madhya Pradesh.' 

Until 1944, the subject of the megaliths had been only sporadically studied, and 
there had been no systematic attempt to make a complete note of their features, contents 
and distribution with a view to classifying them typologiMlly and arnving at cv^ 
tentative conclusions regarding their use and generally framing a comjKndium of ucid* 
data. In die year 1944, a regular survey of megalithic monuments and sites ivas taken 
up by the Arcliacologlcaf Survey of India with these objects in view, and by 194«, the 
whole of Chingleput District, covering a little over 3000 square miles, was thoroughly 
c.xplorcd Cr»K- 0* This resulted in the discovery of nearly two hundred sites in the 
District, and the collection of an enormous amount of data.* 

'R. E. M. ’VVhecIcr, ‘Brahmagtri and ChandravalU 1947; Megalithic and oihcr Culturra in 
ihc Clutaldrug Dutrict, Mysore State’, AfiHmt India, no. 4 (19474B2, p. 302. 

•The rcSTjti of the Survey hajs been briefly nientioticd in Snmvasan asid N- R. nanrqee, 

‘Survc>' of south Indian megaliths’, Andnt India, no. 9 {1953), pp. 105 ff. 
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t. MEGALITHIC TYPES 


, j The simplest form of a megalithic monument is a 'stone drclc'^ or circle of stones 
holding together a low mound or tumulus. \Miile this is almost a common characteristic 
ot all megahthic monuments* the variety of tombs actually enclosed is wide. The 
tollowmg types of mcgalitluc joanuments have been met with in the District: 

(1) stone circles; 

(2J dolmenoid ci&ts built of unhewn stone bouldcrS] covered with a capstoiiie (D2 
ttfpc) with a variant in the form of a ttionument with its capstone lying 
flush with the cairn-heap (D3 type); and 

[3) dolmenoid cists of dressed stone slabs (D1 type)/ 

The last two arc also surrounded by stone circles. 

To the list may be added a fourth type of monuments called barrows,* i.e. low 
mounds wjw a scatter of chips of granite on top but without the appendage of the stone 

^rclorc, they arc not strictly ‘mcgaliiliic’, tnev arc alhltated to 
ntegabths by the nature of their contents. 

, stone circles entomb umS) in singles or in multiples^ and occasionally sarcopltagi 
and also pits. They vary in diameter from about 18 ft. to 139 fl;.* 


'V. D. Kriahnaiwami, 'Mcgatithic t>'pts of south India*. Andrnt India, no. 5 (1949}* pp. 36 ff. 
^ arc rwpcctivcly illustrated in thid,, pis. XII A, XI B and iX B. 

pL JiSl 

■SHnh'asan and Baneijfe, op. til., p. lit. 
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The dolmcnoicl cUl gcncrAlly encloses Scarcephagi. The barrow contains um-burials 
and rarely sarcophagus-tntcrnienis. 

fn this cormexion, it should be mentioned tliat the dolmettoid cist cliambeis arc 
roughly rectangular in sliapc and arc normally oriented cast to west, ff the monument 
is built of slabfi, the eastern slab has a circular port-hole, \'ar>'ing in diameter from about 
] ft, 9 in. to about 4 in,' In monuments built of unhewn orthostatic boulders there 
is usually a built-up passage on the eastern side ^pl. VI). That the orientation and the 
passage on the eastern side are interconnected cannot be denied, though it is diflicult, if 
not impassible, to infer its significance. One purpose of the passage may have been, as 
we shall see later (p. 30j, to introduce the grave-goods, Iti this context, however, tlic 
dwindled 4-in. diameter of the port-hole can at best be a conventional feature, 

2. ELEMENTS OF THE MEGAIJTHIC CLfLTURE 

The District of Chinglepol can lie rouglity divided into two geological xones, viz. 
the southern granitic zone compriang the Taluks of Madunintakam, Chinglcpiit, 
Kanchceporam and Sriperumbudur, and the nortbem lateritic zone comprising Tirnvallur, 
Ponneri add Saida pc I Taluks. That geology had a considerable influence on ttic deter- 
mination of the form and distribution of mcgalithic monuments has been amply shown 
by the evidence in Cbinglcput. Mcgalltlis are usually found to occur on Uic slopes of hills 
or hillocks or amidst rocky outcrops, for the obvious reason of easy availability of stones. 
In the granitic zone there is no attempt at dressing the slabs or stones used in building the 
monuments, as granite, being hard, is not c3.sily traciablr ; but in the lateritic zone the 
monuments arc invariably made of dressed slabs or stones, as latcrilc, being scry soft on 
first exposure, lends itself to easy dressing and shaping. 

On the basis of field-data certain conclusions could bt* arrived at iu respect of the 
megalithic culture, even before they were opened up by excavations. 

Structurally the area of the District proved to lx* a homogenous unit, wliile hybrid 
and transitional types were noticed in pcriplieral regioav of the adjotning Districts of 
Cliittoor, North Arcot and South Aicol, 

The megalitlvs were found on the slopes of hills or amidst rocky outcrops on a high 
ground or at best on a peneplain, but always in association with large irrigation-tanks, 
holding, from the i^nfall in the surrounding catchmeill-area, a perennial sttpply of water, 
owing to the natural lie of the land, and witli arable lands in the neighbourhood, Tlie 
hills or outcrops supplied the material out of w-hich the monuments were built, and the 
arable lands, made fertile by the waters of the tanks, supported the people, whose remains 
the megaliths Ijear. Since the waters of the tanks created conditions for the popitlaliDri 
to thrive, the megaliths were naturallv concentmted in areas where there was an adequate 
rainhill. This is borne out by the distribution of the monuments themselves. In this, 
one factor is to be particularly noticed. The mcgalitliic folk seldom allow'cd the tombs 
to encroach upon arable lands'and always kept them confined to the barren high grounds. 
It is clear, iJicrefore, that the authors of the me^aiilhs were a settled people who practised 
agriculture and knew the value and use of irngadon. It may not be wrong to regard 
them as die introduce^ of the irrigation-system in the south by the tank-irrigation method, 
which involved the coUeetton ofrain-w-atcr flowing down from the surrounding catchment- 
area by bunding up the siopii^ side a practice which is still in vogue; and many of the 

'MeadowsTaylor, 'Deseripiion of cairm, cromledjs, kistvaiiw and other C^ldc. Druidical and 
Scythian monumcnlS in the Deccan', Tnms^Efnu /fy, Irish XXIV, pt. iii (1862), p, 331. 
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THE MEGALITHIC PROBLEM OF CHIIfGLEPUT 


old tanks, associated with megaliths arc stiU lunctiomHg and fcrulizing tracts of arable 


land. . , 1 « 1 I ' 

The contents of tlie megaliths included, apart from the cranial and skeletal renutn^ 
a targe numcr of pots, besides cruder urns and sarcophagi, a large number of iron objects 
oC diverse shapes, sizes and utility and shell and other objects* 

The art of ceramics was apparently well-advanced (figs. 2 and 3). Though mi^h 
credit cannot be aUowcd for the produedon of the^s^opbagi or the 
to^SlU an advance in ceramics: the mixing of chaff and other combustible^material m 
the clay and the proviston of holes at intervals indicate the potters an^ety for a proper 
bundn^ of the Lterial and providing of ^annels for the 

hiirstinff or cracking. The potlcry of red and black wares and ilicBlack-and-rcd V\ are bear a 
dcCTce of fineness. ^ Both the red and black w’arcs arc trean^wtj a slip, arc wl^l-madc 
■indwcll-fircd and are usually of fairly uniform texture. The black bears greater 

polish than the red. The characteristic Black-and-r^ preduced by the >»vcrlcd 

^lur lechninuc, is Indeed the most advanced. It is treated with a slip, polled and 
occasioiiallv salt-glazed to produce a shiny effect, though resulung m a crackhng of tl^^ 
surface This Ware is commonly found in all me^ithic monumcnls, wherever they occur. 
This again presupposes settled habits among the folk and wtensi^mutual 
trade or other channels of intercourse, unless this is to be asen^d to a 
seated cause, viz., the ethnic and cultural homogeneity of all tlie megabth-practismg 


people. 
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Tlie large number of Iron objects Ibimd in the mcgalithic tombs indicate the 
milling of iron and the industries of smelting and forging, apart from the uses to 
wliich they were put, and all this bespeaks an advanced state of cntiure. The 
objects arc mostly tveapons of war, vi^i. swords, daggers, spears, arrow-heads a ltd knives. 
The find of horse-bits points to the use of the horse as a means of transport in 
war <ind peace. 

The other objects, such as an occasional terracotta figurine ( pi. 1 A), household objects, 
a ball of quartz (pi. I C) and beads of carnelian or terracotta (pf 1 B), indicate the 
nature of the contemporary’ society and objects of daily use. Tlicse ako include 
ornaments of conch-shell (pis. 11 and HI). U^Mle the shell objects in the megaliths 
represent the earliest known archaeological evidence on the use of such objects in south 
India, the Sahgam literature ts full of references to the making and use of shell biingles, 
rings, etc. Though the wearing of shell ornainents was common enough ci'en in the 
twelfth century as tJu: literary evidence goes, it is rather curious lluit shell has now 
disappeared from the wear of respectable women. 

The large number aod variety of objects interred, along^dc the fragmciliary 
remains of bones, indicate perhaps the anxiety of the living to provide the dead with their 
favourite weapons and articles of material comfort, like food and drink and personal 
decoration, to help them through the passage to the other world. This also presupposes 
a belief ill post-mortem life. 

The most crucial and controversial evidence, however, is in respect of the mode 
of burial itself. The megaliths arc found to be burials of a secondary nature ; after death 
the body was left exposed for a considerable length of time, and subsequently the available 
bones, salvaged from the feasts of beasts .and birds, W'erc interred without reference to 
their normal articulation, along with the other ol^ccls, in the mcgalitliic tombs. Usually 
skulls, a selection of long bones, ribs and mandibles formed tire bulk of the roUection. 
Often more than one skuU and bones of more than one individual liavc been found buried 
logclber. Gordon Childe has indeed referred to megaliths being multiple burials,' but 
lie lias also suggested tliat the tombs W'cre probably used as vaults, where interments ivcrc 
made repeatedly. However, evidences for such re-use of tombs have not been found in 
Chingicput. 

The method of interment invoUned in the megaliths is called post-cxcarnatioii, i.c., 
after exposure, and there is apparently no trace of or evidence for any primary btirniiig 
of the bray, which would result in the calcination o{ the hones. Since the skeletal remains 
do not appear to be calcined, there was possibly no primary burning of the lifjdy. Needless 
to say, tile burials entombed in the megaliths are fFagmentary, No example of a prlniary 
burial has so far been found in Chingicput District. The evidence of Ta mil Ittcraiurc is, 
however, silent in this respect, though megaliths and associated monuments arc described 
at length in various contexts. 

From the elaborate structure of the megaJithic monument and the involved and 
detailed process of interment, it can safely be infened tliat the practice of megalithic 
burial, starting from its construction and ending with its scaling, was the result of a concerted 
effort of die entire community. Such an elaborate and enormous clFort indicates a great 
Tevcrencc w'ith which the dead were regarded, and in this reverence may be recognized 
that urge which may have given the cult a religious colour. In a way, the megaliths are 
indeed a crude form of the stupa, and, containing that they do the earthly remains of the 


^ V. Gordon Chiitle, 'Megaliths', Asewtt India, no. 4 (1947-4B), pp, 5 ff. 
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dead thev stand at once as commemorative and reverential objeetJi, the construction of 
wiiich was tlie joint responsibility of the whole commuiuty. 


3. PIT-CIRCLES 

Wlicelcr lias supposed, on the basis of the evidence at Brahmagi^ Cliimidrug 

In the heht of Ac evidence in Chinslcput and for other reasons the 



SIS .y: V -- ^w.uh'. 

viflded only some splintem of bones as Megaivth IX of Bra^gin, .ceident 

This Itsmcc: of hones in the tombs may be auributed to an 

H3S.''J-..rss afe" rara-s-r.-e-’S-J- 

enUten^t of otlmr rnmishinp in the M 

^foL 1ms also refetmd to dm pmeto “'5“™ l^rand”3.X ""dm 

ab'r.fi'nmtnf '= P’*'""''* “ 

; K'^int I'tmbt, dW« fnao the vi™. of Dt. (n«« Sit Monirntt) iVhttItr. to 

whom I owe my intrMuction to ficld-arcnacoiogy. 

»\Vhrtkr, op. ffla* pp. 194 - 99 - 
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to^^aSTnr ^ selection from tJic maceration-pit unless it is altributed again 

Jt has been jointed out tltat as many as nine pU-cirdes were noticed at the site which 
contained upu-ards of three hundred megaliths. Tlic existence of a multiplidty of 
tOHtjra of silence , except for a wide range of time, seems to be untenable, and tlic evidence 
ot neither JJrahmapn nor anywhere else tn India poims to a very wide range of life for the 
megali^c cult. The Parsecs do indeed have an elaborate ‘lower of silence' for a particular 
area, but not more tlian one for a very small area like the site of Brahmagiri. 

„ .. mt-circle was indeed for maceration, wc can liave no idea about its actual 

acbve life. The question as to the duration of the lime when it was kept open, the 
num^r of occasions or deaths for which it was used and why it w-as finally and elaborately 
sealed at all have not received satisfactory answers. Besides, if each maceration 

objecu and ornaments etc., there 
,1 ^ number of such objects m any single pit if it was repeatedly 

* *1 pit was used for macerabon only once or during a particularly short period 
t titnc, the elaborate arrangements would seem disproportionately heavy: besides one 

wuld exptet that there would he noarly as many ma?orSon-plt. as StS™ In the 

ph'.SS!““ iSn in Z 


4, EXCAVATIONS 

Beiwc^ 1950 and 1955, excavations were conducted at two mcgalithic sites in 
Chingleput DLStnet, viz. at Sanur in Madurantakam Taluk, 45 miles south of Madras, 
and Aminltamangalam, about 30 miles north of Madras, in Ponneri Taluk. These two 
sites respectively represent monuments in the granitic and latcrilic zones 


A. Sanur 


rvf.ll nf.T ^ representative of the sites in Chingleput, as it contains monuments 

of all tlic types enumerated atove [p. 22), except barrows. Five mcgalitlis were opened 
nere m two seasons, durtt^ the summers of 1950 and 1952 respcctiwly. 

ratftmrili^ surfacc-indications, into three 

catc^nes, (1) catm-circlcs (Megaliths V and IV), (2) dolmenotd cists of rough unhewn 

(AfreShhf dolmcnoid cists with flush capstoneof D3 type 

excavation four of them were found to be of the 

lharthcre wi Ilf ^ ^ pit-burial. Excavation also revealed 

mat there was no rpl disimcuon between D2 antf D3 types, except tliat the former 

represented a stage in the disintegration of the caim-heap, obrious?y due to erosion, 
exposing the upper portions of tltc dolmcnoid cist. ' erosion, 

exe-ii-^dnu? ® Outlines of these 

excavations may be considered here. 

(i) MigaiUh V 

circle 7,5 ^"ibed as Megalith V, u-as, by surface-indication, a large caim- 

deen fLf’vVi rV ti entomb a pit measuring 9 ft. x 8 ft. and 7 ft. 6 in. 

cp ^pi. \ II tt), 1 he micrmetiis, consisting of hones, iron objects and pottery, were 
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the megauthic probi£m of cumcrJ^PVT 

nlacptl alonff the edges of the pit but at diflcrcnt levels, while objects of slieU were thrown 
Ctto the centre. The pit contained un^vards of seventy pots of the follo^g 
C. andMform jaR and pou; bket conical lid; ring-skn* ^ >l>c ■•edmary and h^r- 
wW diaocs' Hlack-and-red Uilip-sliaped vessels; corneal shouldered vessels, and small 
briffht-rcdpyrirorm pots. The iron objects inchiiled arrow*beads, spears, wedges, horsc- 
biu. daggers, swords, scrapers, chisels, etc, , 

A group of skulls and bones was placed in tltc central ^ce at . 

' Besides potted, skeletal remains, animal-bones and iron objects, the pU also contained 
a few' objects of shell. 

(ii) Mfgdiih IV 

bnriai, any coUapn^ or<hc walls of the pU was ruled out. 

(iii) Megalith HI 

It was a monument dearly of tltc D2 

varying only in a matter that if^as^maller than the other two, 

from the other two remaining fh/m tvoe 

Megaliths I and It rcs[«t.vely. whteh ^ buttressed up nnd held in 

ppsiUo^ttSTti^r'ei^t or:[on«,eren.rie widt the cute, and larger bounding 

The dolmenoid cist was approached by “ If 

on the eastern side. The conten s _Vp ' j gj and an iron chisel, but tio 

four legs) containing ms.de fpl V B). 

pottery, and covered 

&"nd^redToXnd Sesi polished ^aek ring.«an*: red pydfnrn, jan; Black. 

^lid-red round-bottomed small pots; and a three legge po , ^ 

The paucity of Iron objects and the absence nf skeletal cemasns arc peeu la . 

.y„,™ the pwH-inat, wpor, on skclcat „-a™ pwpared by SkH 11. K. «», A.ui..a„. 
Amhmpologist, Dep,wimrtu of .Anthropology, Calcutia, 
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(iv) Aitgalith I 

surface-indication, a inonumcnt of the D3 
sarcophagi (pi. VIIIvIrSd* 

dirncn^ions ^11 of th ^ 

oriented east-west, in keeping with the orientation except one, were 

exception being conditioned as mav be Inlerrp^t K f i ^ <jpljncnoid cist chamber, the 

found inside nSmbtivtd and were o^f h*; The pots 

Ixmls and dishes; conical vesseh"riiSsSnds^ tnoEL.M Btack-and-rc<i 

pottery, iron objcJ:ts £ ind l®"** pyrifonn pots. Besides 

phagusj were also found Potteiv was fbnnrl^hon f'''® ^**>Tjan teeth (in one sarco- 
rarious lo eU, olnuausly laid during the process “• 


(v) Af^galiih II 

smila?‘rc“ Itlito a nsenument of the D3 type aod „« ataos. 

contents. The grasJ^c^s X“5 LX the "h ' "■> a™nnl of its 

(pi. IX), placetl as ne^ts X 'bt “ the eLtXt nX^.T"'”* f 

rive pots of various siiapes a larire luimhpr nf nent<anon, and more titan tvventy- 

c|aamiiv of skeletal remains including HJ^iirtfr' of diverse forms, a fairly good 

ofquariz ipl. I C) Th^-^ne wirf 

•W-leggeS pots.'and iX J^r ontsWe "" 


f^'i) General obsewaitons 

of “ *”uep nnKS^^X^Sn^/e ?o'l“uX”!'&™ti.;i‘' 

from the gathefe” dX!T2To!Xoi““s?et“X'‘“‘‘l!.“£^“‘^‘*“^^ 
into shape, along with buitl^“„g^,X S'aS^TS'' '» 8» 

of stones around it. With the comoletion rV bounding cirele 

surely have been the next stage oFblriShritJfl In 

\vouid have been introduced*^ the eastern oassaw reasonable to conclude, 

be blocked and the whole structure encashirf a it ^sted, the passage would 

,';c,;jl die burial, the capstone bJS !S^ nw Next, to 

cairn provided, would be hoistId'on\Krth«Istl^^ pl^nc or ramp which W 

same rubble-packing would be placed on the m ^y> * further covering of the 

die burial from view. The interval betw^tn ^ completely sealing oil' 

indeed negligible: both being of the same mlteriri cairn-packings was 
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slowly Y^^shcd or blovvTi away. Tliis led to a difFerential exposure of the captones and 
orthostats and sometimes imparled to the capstooes iJtc cUcct of being flush with the cairn. 
It is clear, tlitfreforc, that there is no real dilFertucc between tin* mnniimeiiLi of D2 and 
D3 types. 

It may be noted that the entombed bones and skulls arc examples of cxcamatetl 
skeletal remains as stated above (p. 26). The presence of two skulls in Megalilh II 
indicates multiple burial, and the fact that they lay together only leads to the inference 
that they were interred simultaneously. 

The catrn-fdling also contained fragments of crushed or broken pots, probably as 
the relies of a ritual, say of ]x>t-breaking, connected w^tfi tlte entombment. 


B, Awiuthamancalam 

With the completion of work at Sanur, representative of the granitic stone, the venue 
of exca\*atioti-work was shiBcd early in 1955 to the latcritie zone. The urn-buri.il site at 
.'\mirtliamangalam was first taken up for excavation.' 

The urns at this extensive site, numbering upwards of itvo hundred and^ fiftyt exposed 
and damaged (pi. X A) display a brec dK'crsity in size and also vary in shape from 
the oval to the nearly globubr form. All the urns arc hand-made and are of coarse texture 
and thick granular fabric. All of them have a rolled rim, with or without addiu'onal 
decorations below and ha\T cither a pedunculated Ixjttom (pL X H), which obviovtsly 

S inned them into the earth and helped lo keep them in position, or heeled solid botpms, 
at at the lower end, varying in diameter from 4 in. to 11 in. The urns arc placed in an 
adetjiiate pit cut into the latcritie gravel, and even, wherever necessary, into the under¬ 
lying latcritie bed-rock. 

In the process of interment the skeletal matcrbl, consisting of a selection of un- 
calciticd, disarticulated and cxcamatcd bones including the skull, long bones, loosrncil 
teeth and fragrnentsoFribs, was pbced at the very bottom. Over the skeletal deposit were 
placed a few (three or four) pots (pis. XI and XII) in black or red wares besides a nearly 
Black-and-red Ware suggesting inverted firing. A few iron objects were also P^^ced 
inside. The urn was then filled up tvilh earth and covered with a domc-sltaped bd 
(a variant in the form of an oblong lid is also noticed). A few pots were also placed over the 
lid near its edge, The whole pit was thereafter covered up and scaled. A few blocks of 
lateritc, deliberately cut, appear to have been invariably placed into tlic top of the pn, 
along its edge. The tumuli, if any, formed over tlie interments were not extant, but the 
pits were seated by an overlying layer of loose gravelly earth, the flattened top resultmg 
from a possible rc-deposition after the ivashing off of the surface by rains. 

On the whole, these burials appear to be simpler than the ebborate megalithic 
burials. The absence of the stone circle, which is an irui'ariahle feature of megaliths, the 
paucity of pottery and iron objects and the small quantity of skeletal material—^all 
suggestive of a conventional and therefore degenerate mode of disposal of the dead-— 
perhaps indicate a later date for the um-burials than that of the real megaliths. In this 
context the occurrence of a few straggling bits of Satcrite blocks at the edge of the pit may 
perhaps be taken as the relics of the stone circle. 


• Excavation iias been undertaken early ibis year (1556) at Konnaltur in Sripenimbudur Taluk 
of Chinglcput District, in the granitic zone. 
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5. THE MEGAIJTHIC PEOPLE AND CHROiVOLOGY 

In the absence of any absolute dabble evidence among the antiquities, coupled with 
tnc^fact that no associated liabiiation'sitc was found, we have to remain content, on the 
basis of certain typological similarities, with tlic tentative lower dating fi.vcd for the site 
at Erahmagirt and ^elsewhere, viz, cirat 200 b.c. Nevertheless, from the comparativ'c 
crudeness of the Cbingleput monuments, a slightly earlier date may perhaps be postulated 
for them. In this connexion mention may be made of tJic 1953-excavation at Sengamedu' 
in VnddhachaLnn Taluk of South Arcot District, which, from the extensive distribution, 
on the surface and in the exj^cd section in the adjacent river Maitimukta, of large 
quanimcs of the typical mcgalithic Black-and-rcd Ware, appeared to lie a habitation-site 
of the megalithic folk, thouglt no mcgalitbic moiviimetu was actually found at the site 
or nearby. Tire excavation at Sengamedu was undertaken in tlte liope of obuiiiing some 
evidence on the material culture of the mcgalitbic period and also of datable evidence, 
if It rcvCiilcdi tb«it tlic entire ctiltursl deposit of 14 ft. ivt the site over riv^erinc s^nd 
was characterized by the occurrence of the hlack-and-rcd \Vare, signifying that Utc 
deposit represented but one common culture, composed no doubt ol diircrcnt industries. 
After the accumulation of about 9 ft. of soil, in which the Black-and-rcd Ware industry 
dominat^, sherds of the Rouietted Ware of the finer variety, dated from about 50 B.C 
to A.D, .,00, emceed. If llic thickness of a deposit can be an index of the time taken in its 
lormation, a fairly early date, possibly anterior to c/rra 200 b.c., is indicated for the initial 
appearance of the Black-and-rcd Ware industry at the site. 

Besides, the excavation also revealed iJie remains of burnt-brick structures used 
by the folk who made the Biack-and-red Ware. 

The problem of who the megalith-builders were has for long engaged the atten tion 
of schola^, hut except for the study of tlte skeletal remains from the um-btirials of 
Adtchanallur, attributed by Zuckerman to the Dravidian stock,' the skeletal remains from 
mcgahtluc tombs elsewhere liave not hitherto been seriously studied, owing primarily 
to the damapd conditions m which they were found. The skeletal remains from tlie 
megaliths at Brahmagirt and Sanur are in a no better condition to allow any fmiifuJ study. 
Thus, in the absence of any other reliable skeletal data, the theory of Zuckerman still holds 
the ground. 

ThU question has recenUy been examined from a fresh angle by a distinguished 
anthrom^iDgist, Chratoph von Furer-Haimendorf, Basing his arguments on the evidence 
ot Bmhmagin, lie has endeavoured to equate the megalitli-buildcrs with the Dravidian- 
speakers.' He accepts Wheeler’s argument that the megalitli-buildcrs were tiitruders 
upon the soil and liad a more advanced culture than tlie earlier priniitivc ncolilluc people 
ol the locality but, at the same time, states that it was to them lliat t!ic cdicls of ASoL, 
lound tft thc^ vicitmy, i.c. at Brahmagiri and in two otlicr villages in the neighbourliood 
were addressed. The date of the Brahmagiri megalitlis would therefore go Ijack at least 
a hundred years earlier than that fixed by Wheeler, viz. mm 200 b.c., on the basis of i lie 
date ol A^obi, n the vigorous FoJk who built the megalitlis cRcroaclied upciir the soil, 

;N. R. Banegec.^c excavations at Sengamedu’, Hr of Mm, June 1956. pp. ^ 
ii 19^20 Mchmaflm Skulls, Bull. Madras Govt. Mu-s.. N. S.. General ^ecti, 

.nd Pr«:*idential address to llie Amhmpology 

in liii Gongress at rt«iia in J9S0. His vieiis ircrc epltomi^ 

m hu addrcM to the <^nfcrtncc of Anlhropobgists ai Vienna in September )952. A siinimaiv^ 
has been pubhshnl m /Bt/e-.iftiin Cuiturt, U, no. 3 (Jan, 1954), pp. 238 IT. 
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THE MEGAUTHIC PROBISM OF ailNOi-EFUT 

it was these very people, tic argues, who must have imposed thdr language jJ'f “jj 

*«■ 

ttr«hr^?nt «or.to«.n„fr. X.“^ss r l.u: 

to be overwhElmed or swept away by the primitives, _ 

ThU leads naturally to the question of the origin of the megaUth-buildcrs. 

abo. .00 ..c,; g H. 

coTuact, resulting in an inlermncture f there are no 

represents the tt^y did not hail from that region. Tiic 

appreciable traces oFincg.i 111 ns in non nnvidian stock points, according 

E,cl .haenont of .ha aanl. Indian °S?cn« in^hc^angilagc^ 

to biin, to the same direction- lived on the Ijorderhands and hence 

Kolams, Gonds and Orao.^ '’f The^nVe iWulian elements in 

sfavid^r?^™ .S X 

;?.lrs '" 

TIigard, thn p..d««sn„ of ,hc °-t" 
suggestions to make. According to htrn, tU J hili'tracts until liistorical 

wlmused microliibic tools and survived m 

limes, and the neolithic people who succeeded them, a severe 

iron*using megaHth-buiklers, The ^ _ This would pr«iipp 09 C a 

him us the descendants of die makers Xte?, iheVonner 

wliicli iiedds ^ thorough investigation- r-.-™ tn tVij* 

»a.?ESS; i?riSi^.3#SS 

£t«.''ww/ru‘^«dTa?S;,s“y^^^^^^ ranfnrjn.o, to .ha t>.,r.hor 
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fifth century a,i>. The fact that A&ta’s tnscnpttom mention at least four well-estab¬ 
lished kingdoms in south India, wliich were bound to the northern empire by ties of 
friendly rdatiottship, also suggesLs a fairly long period of cultural and even constitutional 
development among the sotithem people. In this context, and in the light of the early 
date of western megaliths, which have several structural features iclrnUcal xvith their 
south Indian coumernarLs, a date earlier than 300 e.C. may have to be looked for for the 
introduction of megalitliism in India. At best, the date of 300 *.c, applies tcuiatively to 
only a handful of explored sites^ and monuments, while the vast intervening geographical 
spaces likely to bear megalithic monuments of diverse variety remain unexplored. 

Haimendorrs view, therefore, drawing aiientton to an interesting and important 
aspect of the problem, desen'cs a most carem) and detailed examination by littguists as 
well as anthropologists, apart from fteld-archacologists. 

The monuments on the west coast, consisting particularly ot (opikallus, ku^aJctjUus nnd 
subterranean vaulted eaves, have not so far been tackled systematically, much less in 
association with habitation-sites. It is possible that they may throw up interesting light 
on this problem of the racial affinities of tlie megaHlh-buildcrs and their cJironology. 

Therefore, while the details of the iricgalitbic types, the process of tlie coitstruction 
of the tombs, interment of skeletal remains and of accompaniments and the nature of 
the contemporary material culture can be claimed to Imve been found somewhat 
comprehensively enough for at least one District in Madras St.itr, it is admitted tjiat tfic 
last word, and even any jxjsitive word, about their chronology- or wlience the meg.-tlithic 
folk or influence came has still to he said.* 


S..™.S„T the iu^bjKt oTinegaltlhs T am dwply indebted to Shri V. D. Knslinaswami, 

:siiprnntrnfkitt, Department of Archaeology, Southern Circle, Madras. 
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1. introduction 

Ian Upper PalacoUthK cl^mt ni by .ha. of Todd in 

a Hahn, and 

' “• L. A. c«nndada and M. C. Borin.., Troh ligb. on d.a Sua.o Aga in »n.lK0.< -W, 
•Wiyoil^ ^ A.l*r.jn;oiiol /«.<■ <*,« 

Britiin aiui Irtlaitd, LXix (1939). pp. 257-72. 
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bladc^sscmblagc from centra] India,' but iu chariicter is not known, Reccnilv Krishna- 

bavc jxjportcd simiJar discoveries In the SingrauJi basin near 
Mirzapur m northern slopes of the Vmdhyas.* ^ ^ 

. -.L of this pa^r is to announce a similar succession of lithic tool industries 

with an indication of profiable climatic changes, in northern Deccan. 

nfih 30'N. Lat. and 74“ 50'L. hong.^ is a small towm situated on cither bank 

ffiff if ofthc Goda\>ari, m Ahmadtiagar District, Bombay State 

lJr?Ucmtv!5pr!J^r ’ r College Research Institute, under the auspices of the 

Un ivcniity of Poona, conducted excavations in the chalcolillilc mound overlooking the river, 

&4- 55 !£ 


ur fii 


& 


NEVA5A,Df5TR)CT AHMADABAD 

' i,[r^tc,UppER Palaeolithic 5ite5 


JCAL£ Of 

Scale of 


M/L£J 


Ficj. 1 


1539). p. 320, had also reported the dis^vSt "f i and bS ‘ 

of the new alluvium and nwr - and bl^c-induslry from the basal gravd 

the Industry bcbngerioXivdv f^ntral ltidta. They however, thought that 
had an opSmmjtv to workin Ulustratc it. 

of a cha&htc cllturc r«tcd m u that lO-ft, thick deposits 

sequence of cultures at Mahrshwar and NovTsa black soil. In fact, the strattgraphical 

flake* and blade-industry of the Nanmda k nor v» r * therefore, appear that the 

basin, ^rr. 


I he Slcigrauii 
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AmMAL-hOSaiLS pAUEQUrmC imVSTRlES AT AKFJJ/J 

Wliilc doing so, il carried out a systematic %\\Tvcy of the river in Us vicimiy, m search of 

palaeolithic tools and the associated Fossil and human remains. 

No paUcolitUic tooUorany kind wore reported from llio 

^SjtKte intsw" Sr^“nny‘'.SoKro Sd thr^However, durlJ 

irCk and itt sSndln^ gennine ,pal«eoli,l.s were dneovered.- 

This cave us liope of similar discoveries in the Pravara basm. , . r 

During our prcHminary suncys in lids bitsin, notidng ‘o.i“ vS; 

but w3ed thn^t the drie? Pa^> "VtE"' S«;“did t^^Tcnr 

anlfe of titeir age. The crodi. of ‘“ol: 



Dtrring’tWs work aeeom^sbed EsfiS SnnX' ffirb'ro 

N^asn roctr.::. oJ^^ 

animal-fossils were found, four by Shaikh and one by Sarla Sankaha. 

2, THE GEOLOGY OF THE LAND 

“'veb'rf.ir^oTvari 

S that the river went on raising Us bed firs ^ X Xole length of 

sand. Possibly tliis prixess was not And it is these which 

the river, for, at places, the. gravels are complete break vrith 

help us in difltiriguishing the vanous^gravch ay _ C ’sf lirftwiiish sandy silt, which lies 

thero climatic c^ndiliom is suggested by the tluek layer of teon^handy t, 

silt. Anyway, a succession of dry and wet phases is suggested. 

“ ■ lirD. SankslFs, •Studies in P^hoST^. 'fc' D^a" *'• 

Ittj IV (1&+2-43), pp. 1B6 ff- * 0944-4^, pp. 131 ff. ig^m 

*h\ D. Sankalia, Tltf Wurflri PatoMu Imimify ^ jLibk dial when his report is 

-•S:S'iSSH.=Sd;iEsi--“- “ 
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NEVADA: LOCALITY J 

■^£CT/OAf ALOf\/G m£ BA/^ OF Tfi£ 

PFAVAFtA FAC//VQ A/ORTP 


RIVER-BED 



FOSSit 


mLOVl^-BROWN 
5 ILTV OePOSIT 


Gfuv£L nr 

GRAVEL D 


gravel I 


‘(K) 

‘(C) 


MadhmXw “d a! “> Godavari a. Namlur- 

(A) The lower terrace is the youtigcsl cycle, corresponding to period (V) of tJie 

corresponds to tJic older cycle (R+S of 
the Sabarmau), The upper cemented gravel is part of the iugh tcrr.'icc. 

of ag^fdatwi upper cemented gravel belongs to a yet c,arlier cycle 

terrace witM its underlying ccmciUcd gravel and mottled cUiv 

the Sabarmati (Q.+ R+S) and the entire 

K “ate^tiSi^enr" -P««.«ed 

The evidence for wmd action is pushed into the background by river acUon. This 

A deposit vvas found in Hus area. The conspicuous 

lej^jts of wind-blown sand found 250 miles to the north arc absent, and the 
entire scqucncc^has ^ much more fluvi^iUlc aspect/’ 

' NEVA3A: LOCALITY V 

Jfcr/avjiave ru^ierj a*m <y rm f/£4A /mrm weti 

HAT HI ^LE PHAHT) WE lL 

FIME SAW>y GIXAVEL « 

■VtLLOW-BflOWN silt 

'GRAVEL D t»tk SiiEiflct crD^ivSrddmi} 

I—riSSUREO YELLOW CLAY 
l*-fiE6aiT GRAVEL I 

WATER-LEVEL—I TRAP (i,l*,saai 


Fig. 3 



' Zeuncr, 6p, rit., pp. 40-41. 
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AyiMAL-mSSlLS A.\'D PAL.iEOUTmC L\DUSTRIES AT MVASA 

Bui in view of our observ^niom iitid the discovery of the Bus namadictis in tlic lower¬ 
most (first) gravel-bedj as at Naiidur-Madhmeshwar by Pilgrim in 1904,’ it may now 
be accepted that the sequence of deposits w'as as has bran postulated here, and not the 
other way, as aUemativcly held by Zeuncr. It is probjibk, however, tliat^ there were 
two succcs^ve cycles of increasing aridity as Zeiiner intcrprcies the various gravel- 
deposits. 

Each one of the fossils was more or less miiieralizcri. One specimen, found by Shaikh 
in tlie liard cemented basal gravel, was a fragmentary mandible of Bos namadieus 
(pK XIII), according to the identification kindly and very expeditiously made by the 
Geological Survey of India, Galcutu* There was another mandible of a similar but younger 
animal. This, however, also resembled that of Bos indicas. Of the remaining three 
specimens, two were the distal end of the Juimcrus and the proximal end of the femur of a 
bovid, probably Bos. The third was a part of the pelvic girdle of a bovid. 

% THE INDUSTRIES 


A, Stratigrapuv 


Though the fossil-inatcrial is not quite sufficient to date the Piavara older alluvium 
conclusively, it should he noted that this is the first time that lithic industries hiivo^cii 
found ill direct association vvitli aiiimal'fivssils outside the Narmada basin, Tlicy 
comtJlcmciit each other, and their cumbined evidence docs not go against that knovvii 
from the Narmada. Thus, the stratified mandible of Bos namadiciis, on the Narniad:i 
data, could be of the Middle Pleistocene age, wltcreas the same age is also iiidicatctl by 
the handa^cc-cleaver mtiuslryj wliich is typologically Late Abbevillean and E^rly-Middie 


Acheuliaiv. 

But tliis IS not llie only important feature of the Pravara nuUcriaL The mc^t interest- 
iiig thing, which was partly observ'cd by us at Maheshwar on the Narmada, is that the 
middle mid upper gravel-beds (nos. 11 and III respectively from tlic bottom upwards] 
contain an altogether dilfcrcnt industry. It is difTcreul not only m siac ^nd tcclimquc 
but also in the quality of the material used. The former, called here Senes I, is oo 
and doleritc, while the latter, Series II, uses agate, chert, chalcedony and jasper and 
comprises several kinds of scrapers, blades, cores, buntw and ^mts. It must be hov^ev er 
noted that the handaxes do not completely vanish from tW later layers. One hirgc 
handaxe of green chalcedony with a pebble butt was found in the excavated gravx-l fnuddlcj 

ffig 4 550)t ivliile a beautiful pointed pyriform Iwndaxc on trap vvas found at th^unclion 
I 1 _ 1 1 1.1— lumcr ahavC ll 4- /)* Onlv OUC 



Madras, U P.* and Panjab, but also of western Europe. 

The stratigraphical position of this handaxe as well as its condition liclps to 
ll« doubt that &<:vj^ritvcl8 »re not iu their origm.l ^il.on an d 
<50 ih'it we find both the industries—^an earlier palaeolithic and a Uler palaeoiimic suo 
recent—in the gravels. For, otherwise, this as well as the other Iwndaxc would not haw 
been found in a mint-condition. If the graveU had been reconstituted, the tools should 


' For details, see Satikafia, Studio in frr/ditory of tht {AMsmhtrs). 

®Cr. Krishnaswami and iioundani Riyan, op. fi/., p. 54, bo, to. 
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H—abraded. On the contrary, very few tool5--citlicr of Scries I or 

The possibility of intrusion, i.e. the coming dow of the tools of Series II from the 
blackish-brow-nisli soil—is also ruled out. For, in this region, unlike that 
soil central India, no tools of this nature arc found in the brownish-black 

Tnrw*^ liilt as revealed by surface-explorations, as well as by excavations at Nasik, 

/S 1 ^ a develop^ blade-industry of chalcedony. On the otlver liand, the 

a^d ahnin ^ overlying tJic uppermost gravel, as in the Narmada 

and also in Guj3.ral, is devoid of any tools whatsoever* 

Thus, the negative as well as tlic positive evidence would suggest tJiat in this area 

Tml^Tatp^'r -a" earlier (handfxc-cleaver) tradition 

and a later (flake- and blade-J tradiuon—wliich flourished side by side for some time 
though gradually the latter seems to have ousted the former. ’ 

H^ng indicted the strattgrapliical position of the industries, their main tvocs 
arc mentioned and the more important of the individual tools described below in de!L*h 

B, Tools or Series I 

Grave/h^ V. Specimens fimnd in situ came from 

talm I.! while tb^c collected from the surface were found lying on the 

talus near Gmvel-bed I in Locahty V and very probably belonged to it. ^ ^ 


tij Hmtdfixts (fig. -f) 

h. Pebble-butted pear-shaped handaxc; thin tongue-like point* thick rounded 

s-UiSL&r ... 

other which ™ =xp«ed, wca,he?cd end tJi’th^ feSd 

upper reddhb ^ G'“vel-bed III end 


{IIj (tig, D) 


edge and 
be quite new. 



' The tools the rcg. nos. of which arc 


in italics arc illustrated. 
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Fio. 4. Tools of Serifs J: haadoMS. J 


(a) Oblique edge and pointed butt. 

Reg. no. /. Locality V, Gravebbed I, i® sitn. 

Reg. nos. 10 and 12. Dacality V, surface. 

29. Locality I, top of Gravel-bed I. 

Oblique wavy edge and broad bevelled butt. 

_no. 11. Locality V, Gravel-bed I> mi situ. 

(c) Straight or almost straight edge, with thick heavy rectangular butt. 
Reg. no. 9. Locality V, surface. 

(d) Straight edge with thick heavy angular butt. 

Reg, no. 5. LocaUty V, surface. 
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Fjg. 5* Tools of SffUi 1: } 


(e) ^ Glf?avcr*<;wfir-han,diixe: small cdgC| on an elongated body tva\in^ a 

comparatively nanuw front, and slightly broad and rounded towards the butt, wliicb 
meets 111 a point; a part of the underside as well as the whole of the upper body is marked 
by ‘free’ flaking, w'hile the edge bears a few ‘step’-scars; slightly rolled. 

Reg. no. 27. Locality V, top of Gravel-bed I, in sUa. 

(f) Broad convex edge with pointed butt. 

Reg, no. 13, Locality Gmvcl-bcd I, in situ. 

{g) Pointctl angular edge and pointed or thick rounded butt. 

Reg. no. 3, Locality V, surface, 

Reg. HO. 19. Locality V, suriace. 


(iii) Flakes 

(a) Flakes with jxnnted end and thicish butt, havking a clean undersurface but 
partly worked on the upper sur&ce. 

Reg. nos, 7 and 14. Locality V, Gravd.-bed I, ni situ. 
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(b) Rectangular flake, with clean undersurface but worked on tlic upper 
surface. 

Reg. no. 15. Locality V, Gravcl-hcd 1, in sitH, 


(iv) Dimii 

Only onr diicoid was foiirKl: this U da a roaatlish pebble, almosl one-lmirof wliidi 
has beeVnaked by ‘slep'-teclmique so a, tn yield a sCaT. wasy edge abag hall ihe 

perii)hery of the pebble- 

Reg. no. 28. l^ality V, surface. 


(v) Cores or kammet-stoms (fig. 6) 


the qppositc end there is a ^omcai^ mun 1 , . s suggests that one of the 

due to alter irate flaking, rartly free nnd f**. . These could abo be desi^riWd 

main rudcuons of these tools teas smW as ^ ^'""'Xhtiv Sd 
as ■ehoiipiilg tools- of Movtus. -nwsc fotmd loose are sl>|,litly iw. 

Rfg. no. 2. Locality V, surface. 

Rrg. m, 4. Locality V, surface. 

Reg. no. 4a,. Locality V, surface. 

Re^. m. 16. Locality V, surface, 

(heliotrope) and not trap and is in a mint-condiU ' „ - i ‘controlled* 

lelong to'liravel-bed II or III, but m m careN jTaC " V?hat it truly belongs 
flaking it resembles the cores on trap. However, K is 

to the later gravcl-bcds. i i d,„4are 

S' TJtt'rr.''•--e-it-5-”“ “ 

fd) Large core-flake (chopping tool?) with deep Clactoraan 
Reg. no. J3. Locality V, surface. 

(vi) Tabular handaxe on cere (fig. ?) 

This abo is a noeel kind rf tool. TOiek and 

sides and undersurface and a su^ace. The butt end is ful^ Miorked by 

slope of the undersurface meeting ^u.,, this oiecc is worked on four sides, one end 

Reg. no. 34. Locality 1, Gra^■eLbcd 1, m sttu. 
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Fio. 6. To^fs o/Serus /; or Aatumet-nonet, 13 and 450, i * rest 4 
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C, Tools of Series II 

gm"" Tn U« prS riv"-S<l in all l«-0 hundred 

Studied. For th« proportions of the types. pScasc see Appendix (p. 3^!), 
The tools may be grouped into the Following types. 


(i) flakes (fig. 8) 

Flakrr rvkh hulbund prrpnrrd Mriking pladbrm. clean pri-nar,- undcranber. upper 
r„*ce wnrW » “"wn^^ chalceduuy. l-nca»ty V Grayehtad I. 

VI Trap Slightly rolled. Locality I, GravehUd jr. 

ZZ 512. Tra?. 

Re% mr 562. Chalcedony. Locality ly ht 

... 502. Chalcedony. UrcalLty V. Cmel-bed III. 

Reg, no. 55l. Chert. Loraiity 1, Gravd-bed III. 


base. 


(ii) CsrM (lig. 8) 

(a) Core (Claclonian) vnth deep flake^scara on one tide and a llattUh unworked 

Res no 528 Mottled greenish chert. Locality V, J' 

Mottled Ireenish chert. Locality I. Gravd-bed I. 

(b) Core worked on both sides, with deep 

rL no, 513, Chalcedony. LocalUy I Gravd-bed 11. 

Rfg, 575. Chert. Locality pravd-lKd U. 

Reg. no. 523. Chert. Locality III, Gra\'d-bcd 11. 
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Fjc* 8. TooU if Stnts ll; 502, 511, 512 and 562, /takesi wjf, cmts. 
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{c) Discoids worked all over by pressurc^cchmouc with an irregular wavy edge. 
k4. BO. 504, Chalcedony. Locality V. travel-bed IH. 

Chalcedony, Locality 111. Gravcl-ted 11. 

Mottled chert. Locality I, Graycl-fed 11. 

S„i« I. I. 


Reg, no. 
Reg, no. 
Reg, no. 
Reg. no. 


Gravel-bed II. 


516, 

563, 

567, 

508, 


(iu) Binder (fig. ») 

. \ Rl.inirH hack with edec partly retouched on the oodcrsidc. 

m GrUUh chilcfdon^ Slightly rolled and glo«y. l^hty 1, 

^"^'^(b^^Narrow worked butt, with retouch partly on the underside and f^rtly all 

round Ac uppers Locality II, surface, 

(c) riakc-bladc, with a small notch and retouch on the cdgc-sidc and near the 

underside of the butt-end. , • 

Reg. no. 570, Chert, Gravel, ta itlu. 


(iv) Scrafitrs (fig, 9) 

T' 4 hiilar side-scraocr with cortex all over, except on llie edge; one side is the 
.«„1< ‘ol^a Ite »thcr is fairly worked by preaso.e-tcchn.qac: stnagh. 

workc^teck. Yellowish chert. LocaUty I. looaly embedded in Gravel-bed I. 

is al^^ rtdca.J’e. Chalcedony oith 

v'ariegatcd hucs^ Ijocality I* surface. 

wSSrchalcedony, Loc^>j.ty ** 

Rfv no 21, Red jasper. Locahty I, surface. , , p a 

IWlow scralir. with blcted back, (lattish chipped andersorCce and 

rctouriri Brownish chert. Locality 11 , surlkce 

iffl no 315, Greenish chalcedony. Locality L surface, . . u i ,h 

(c) Hollow scraper on a flake with retouch all round, c^xcepl on the bulb and the 

faccicd^plal^rm^^ Greenstone. Locality I, surface. 

(H Hollow scraper. iviA retouch on one edge only, 

Reg, BO, 375. Banded red jasper. Surface, 
fel Hollow double-edged scraper. 
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Fto. 9. Twts 9/ Serits U: 232, 3% and 570, btadui rest, scfttptts, 301 ^ {; rest, 

Sidc-«crapcr, wiih a pari of ihe underside and the bulb also trimmed. 
A«g. no. 573, Banded chert. Locality I, Gravel-bed II, in situ. 

Reg. no. 309. Chocolate jaspery chert. Surlkce. 

Reg. no. 299. Chocolate banded jaspery chert. Locality I, surface. 
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(i) Semi-oval scraper, ^vith retouch around. 

Reg. no. 218. Greenish chalcedony. Locality I, surface. 

(j) Miniattirc clea^'er-likc oblique-edged scraper. 

Reg. r?o, 301, Bloodstone (heliotrope). Locality V', surface. 


(v) (lig. 10) 


(a) Burin on a blade, with margiital retouch on the burin-facet as well as on tlir 
side opposite it. 

Reg. no. 253^ Semi-transparent chalcedony. I.ocality f I, surface. 

(b) Double-ended burin, ha\'iiig a patch of cortex on the flat underside. 

Reg. no. 25i. Chocolate chert. I^ocality I, surface. 

(c) Thick rectangular piece, having a chisel-like short broad edge, one side of 
tvliich is vertically flaked as in a burin. 

Reg. no. 530. Chert. Locality V, Gravel-bed 1, r« situ. 


(vi) Toofi u’Hh points (fig. 10) 


a) Drill or awl. 

no. 164, Clialccdony. Surface. 

Arrow- or spear-head on a fine large flatdsh triangular flake, with marginal 



rctouc 


Reg. fftf. 227. Chalcedony. .Surfecc. 

(c) Broad projecting point, with obUt|ue retouch on the underside and ‘stcp*-tilte 
cuts on the margin of tlxe upper surface. 

Reg. no. 74. Brownish chert with glossy surface. Locality _1, surface. 

Reg. no, 506. Blackish chert. Locality V, Gravel-bed 111, in silu. 

Reg. no. 507. Chalcedony. Locality V, Gravel-bed III, i« u'tu. 

Reg. no. 545. Greenish quartz. Locality V, Gravel-bed 1, in jihi. 

The last two are smaller and more symmetrical. 

(d) Thick triangular piece, with an unflaked undersurface and alinusi fully-flaked 
tipper surface, with a chisel-like edge. 

Reg. no, 520. Banded agate. Locality II, Gravel-bed. 


(vii) Levallois fiakes (fig. H>) 


A few oomparativeb' thin and symmetrical flakes, with a faceted or simple striking 
platform, an erased bulb and an angle of 90*, have been found. Some are partly retouched 
along the edges. They are all from the surface. 

Reg. ne>. 283. Large, thin, leaf-sltapcd flake, with a .shallow flake-sear on the surface, 
edges partly retouched from the upper surface and undersurface, erased bulb, rimple 
platform and angle of about 90*. Brownish jaspery chert. Locality II, surface. 

Reg. no. 374. Large, thin, roundish flake with two flake-scars on the upper surlace, 
finely-htcctcd platform and partially rctouclicd edges. Tliis flake must have been 
removed from a tortoise-core. Mottled green-yellowish chert. Locality 1, surlace. 
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Fig. 10. of Sma //.* 251^ 253 tmd 530, ^iir»u; 283 md 374, ItcallBis faluj; mt, iotds witk 

pointi. 253, rest, ^ 


(viii) General obseroathns 

Many of these tools arc similar in type and technique, as also in the material, to those 
previously found by the writer in the gravels at Nandur-Madhmeshwar, which Zeuncr 
describes as ‘Pleistocene’.’ However, neither the ivriter nor Zeuner could classify the assem* 
blagc under a particular industry, because it lacked ‘the characteristics of known industries’. 
The determination of its stratigraphical position, as succeeding the Early Palaeolithic, as 
w^ll as of its character helps us not only to recognize the true significance of the earlier 
discoveries but opens up a promising field for furtlier research, for there arc extensive 
dep^iLs of later gravels in the Deccan and elsewhere. .A systematic examination of these 
15 likely to give ua a proper idea of the Middle or Upper Palaeolithic Industries in India. 


Zciincr, op. (it., p. 38. V. D. KmtiiiaswaTni, Ancteni Indts, no. 9, p, 60, while reviewing the 
progresi in prdihtDiy, seems t» confuse the ti\»c Ixiwer Palaeolithic mduitry at NasiL ou the 
Godavan with the earlier one found by the writer at Nandur-Madhmeshwar. It was the latter that 
could nm classified by the writer and Zeuner. But now it can be said that the industry b aHn to 
bencs II of Nevasa. ' 
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AJVIMAL^FOSS/LS AND FALAEOLmHC INDUSTRIES AT NEVASA 

D. Tools of Series III —ihcrouths (fig. 11) 

The loose dry gravels of the present river-bed also yield lunaies and other varieties 
of blades, Th»c arc, as a rule, of iiulky or semi-transparent chalcedony. None of these 
is so far found i« jjAi in any of the gravel-beds in the sections observed by us. Since a 
large number of such blades and flakes is found scattered in the surface—black or brown 
soil—and also occur in stratified deposits which can be asrigned to the chalcoUthic period 
in the Deccan,’ these raicroliihic blades from the loose gravels may be regarded as 
considerably later. Even the burin and large arrow- or spear-head of chalcedony (above, 
p. 49) might truly go with this microUthic industry. The main types of these bbdes are 
briefly described and illustrated. 

(a) Gravettc-like point, with fine retouch on the back and an elongated pomi. 
Heg. TiAt 502A. 

(b) Lunate. Reg. m. 5023. 

(c) Scalene triangle, with fine vertical retouch all along the back. Heg.no. 5d2C. 

(d) Large sub-triangular thin flake, with obUque retouch on the straight side and 
vertical retouch on the angular side. Probably a spear- or arrow-head. Rtg^ wo. 502£}> 



Fiq. n. Ttcbof Series JII, mimKtis: 502 A, Ctatitte.Hk*pointi 502B, ImaUi 502C, seoltnt trioogUi 

502 Dt Jt^trianguiar thin fake. -J 

4, CONCLUSION 

From the above brief details, it would be clear that we have a succcasion of Uthic 
industries at Nevasa. There is no doubt that the handaae-cleaver industiy was foUowed 
by a flake-, blade- and scraper-industry. Whether the latter was roUowcd by a m^htluc 
industry, or there was a long gap, as suggested by the thick sterile layer of browiu^ tendy 
silt, cannot be said for certain. But towards the close of this period, a imcrohthic industry 

D. Sankalia and S. B. Deo, Report ott the Ejuaoaiions «1 Jfasik and Jorwt (Pocma, 1955), 
pl 3 . XXXI and XXXII. 
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again fioumhed in this arta and, in fact, all along the middle reaches of the Godavari 
and Its tnbutanes. From thU, and probably due to other cuhural intrusions, a short-blade 
industry developed in the chalcolithic period. 


.APPENDIX 


Slaitsiical anaijisis of the Mevasn Series ll impiements* 


CiiUS 

.Vif. found 

Approximsie 
piPCfntagf 
in th^ iulai 
nne {253]* 

1 

, ^n. 6/ 

1 indj m 
, Suh-class i mb-class 

i 

1 

in ikf dmi 

1 Pmentage 

1 in tkf fafnl 

1 number 

I- ■ 

(i) Flakes ... 

j 

50 19-38 

... 

! -- 

... 


(ii) CJores ... 

32 

12-4 

: Si 

1 (c) 

u 

14 

1 ^ 

34'4 
43*7 

1 2! *9 

4-26 

5*43 

2-71 

(iii) Blades ... 

7 

2*71 

1 

t 

1 

1 

f 

1 

1 

(iv) Scrapers 

133 

1 51-56 

i 

ii 

fa) 

(b) 

W 

* fd) 

U) 

if 

ij) 

1 

17 1 
16 

16 ! 

18 

la 1 
9 

34 

3 

• 1 

i 

12“7B 1 
12‘0 1 
' 12-0 
13-5 
13*5 
6-77 
25-56 i| 
2-26 1 
>4 1 -fa 1 

6‘*6 

6*2 

6-2 

€-98 

&'98 

3-49 

L3‘ia 

I ’ 16 

■• 1 « 

(v) Burins ... 

" ! 

4‘26 

... 

... 1 

* 

■kAm j 

■ -P ¥ 

(vi) Toots with points ... 

19 

7‘36 1 

1 

(a) 11 

57-9 

26'31 

15-79 ' 

1 

4*26 

1-94 

1-16 

{vii) Xicvaltois flakes 

® 1 

3-32 1 


! 


*.* 


ar elsewhere and of the Godavari 

eb^tlei Kajegaon y.elded the following toobt Series 7, eighteen handt«es, 

thinyfour cores, indudmg hammer-stones, and eighteen flakes' Series II 


Ihis does not include chips or such other rejected specimens. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF SOME METAL IMAGES FROM NALANDA 
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1, INTRODUCTION 

N A LAND A was, to use Broad ley's words, *the most magniflcciit and most celebrated 
seat of Buddhist learning in the world’.' With its traditional origin in the third 
century B-C. at the time of Aioka, or even earlier * it gained importance betw'een 
the nHh and seventh centuries a.d., more accurately during the period intervening betw'cen 
the visits of the Chinese pil^Jms Fa-hien (405-i I), who saw only a modest establishment 
here, and Hiuen Tsang (630^5), who admiringly describes the glory of the monasteries at 
the place, the erudition and renown of its teacliers and the disciplined Ufe of its students.' 
Nllanda became the chief centre of the Mahayana school of Buddhism, and its influence 
radiated far and wide. 


2, THE BRONZES OF N ALAND A 

The ruins of Naland3, in District Patna, Bihar, have been extensively excas’ated.* 
Collide ring the extent of the ruins, the number of stone images unearthed in the excava* 
tions is relatively small. The NStandi artist was evidently a master in modelling small 
pieces, probably because be was an adept in producing bronaes whi^ could not easily 
be made in large sixes. Nilanda was a centre of a flourishing metal-industry, and more 
than flve hundred excas'ated bronze images, mostly of Buddha and Mah3y3na Buddhist 
deities, ranging in date from the eighth to twelfth centuries, testify to the high tcchtucal 
and metallurgical knowledge widen the craftsman had attained in bronze-casting and 


'A. M. Broadley, Ruins iff Utt Nilandd Minmsknts of Bari^aen (Cslcutia, 1S72). 

*F. Anton vtm Schirfner, Tdranithas Gtschkhtt dis Bnd&issiits in Inditn (St. Petersburg, 1B69). 
*J> Legge, A Rtcord if Buddhist JCingdifuu (Oxford, 1866), p. 8i; T. 'Watters, On XtuBt Ckw^'s 
Ttatytls tn india. (London, 1904), li, pp. 164 RL 

*An. Rep. Arch. .ftur. 1922-23 and subsequent years; A Gbosh, Guidt in NdtnnM, 3rd. ed. 

(Delhi, !9«}. 
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metal-working. ^Vrtislically, tlie images sliovv an elegance of form, good proportion ami 
graceful expression (pis. XIV and X\n. 

The influence of the Nalanda school of bronze sculpture was not confined to the 
frontiers of Itidia but found its way to the Eastern Archipelago, where a large number of 
Buddhist bronzes recovered from rUlTerent sites demonstrate a close stylistic and icono- 
graphic affinity to the NalandS tradition.' It is interesting to remark in this connexion 
that according to TaranStlui, the Tibetan historian of Buddhism of the seventeenth 
century, Nagit^una, tlu: famous Mahiyann philosopher and alchemist of the second 
century', lived and studied at Noland a. 


3. INDIAN BRONZES AND THEIR TECHNIQUE 

Indian bronzes have a long Itistory behind them, going back to the times of llie 
Harappa culture,* * Hardly any bronze specimens arc available after the disappearance 
of that culture till we come to the first-second centuritt a-O., of which period Taxila has 
viclded a few specimens;* they are not, however, very impressive in finish and workman¬ 
ship. During the Gupta pcrioil metal-casting reached a very high level of teclinic^l 
excellence and metallurgical skill, and life-size images were cast, as is erident from the 
fifth-century copper image of Buddha from Sultanganj, District Bhagaipur, Bihar, now m 
the Birmingham Museum.* 

Contemporaneously with Nalanda, there were other schools in north India where 
this form of plastic art was practised. Kurkihar, District Gaya, Bihar, has, for example, 
yielded some two hundred and forty bronzes of the same period^ and art-tradition as 
Nalanda.* A hoard of Buddhist bronzes, of a somewhat earlier period, has been found at 
Sirpur, District Raipur, Madhya Pradesh.* 

South India had a tremendous activity in metal-working during the Chola period 
{ninth-thirteenth centuries), which saw tlie culmination of the art and produced the finest 
bronzes of south India, Nagapattinam, District Tanjore, Madras State, has yielded 
nearly four hundred solid and elegant Buddhist bronzes of great artistic merit.* The art 
continued in south India througlioul the succeeding centuries, but the climax of 
workmanship ended with the Qbofa period. 

The traditional metltod of bronze-casting in India Itas beeti the eire periiut or 'lost 
wax* process, wherein the subject h first modelled in wax and then evenly covered with 
clay; the wax is later removed by melting and into the clay mould thus left is poured 
molten metal or alloy for casting a solid image. In the ca^ of hollow images, such a-s 
w'erc made in Nepal, the subject is first modelled in clay; this core is then evenly coated 


' E. J. Bemct Kempris, The Bienzu of J^dUtadd and Hmlu-Jai'anae Ail [Leiden, 1933). 

*J, Manhall, Moh/njo-dara aitd the Indus Cwilizathn (London, 1931), I, pp. 'H-'iS; M. S. \*aii, 
Excaratiaaj at Haiappd (Delhi, 1940), I, p 38L M, Sanaullah, in Vats, op. tiL, ihjnk* the cire 
perdue process was probably unknown io the Harappans, but in view of ibe available ei'idcncc the 
statement b untenable. 

*J. Marshall, Taxiia (Cambridge, 1951), pis. 185-86. 

*For illustration, sec A. Coomaraswamy, Hitloty ^ Indian and Indonejim Art, pi. XU. 

*Soine of the Rurkihar bronzes are described and illustrated by K. P. Jayaswal in Jour. Ind, 
Sac. Onental Art, II (1934), pp. 70 If, 

*I»diaii Arthoeatogjt 1954-55— A ilrstrti? (Mew Delhi, 1955), p. 24, 

^T. N. Ratnacfiandnin. TTif AldgapattiBUm and olhir Buddhist Bronges in the Madras .Musruirtf Bull. 
Madras Govt Mus., N, S., Vlt, no. 1 (Madras, 1954). 
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AX EXAMIXAT/OX OF SOME XfETAL IMAGES FROM XAU.VDJ 

wUli wax, whiclx in turn, is coated with a layer of clay. After dissoKHng llic wax away 
by Kcatinf^, the mould is used for casting the bronze. 

This Summary account of ancient Indian bronzes shows tltat the art of casting 
bronzes went back to remote antiquity and was practised till recent limes. These bronzes 
us an idea of the beginning, dc\'elopment and decadence of the art through the ages. 


4. CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 

No chemical analysis of the Nalanda bionzes, rcprescnling as they do a very 
important stage in technical skill and metallurgical knowledge of ancient India, sterns to 
have been published so far, and very little is known about their forging, casting, suidciing, 
licai-trcating, etc. It ivas, therefore, thought desirable to institute a systemauc enquiry 
into iliesc problems by undertaking a detailed examination of a few representative Nalanda 
bronzes. The pi^esent paper embodies the result of chemical analysis earned out by the 
wTiter and recortls, for the first time, some scientific data ai>oul tliera. 

Most of the bronze spedmertf were coverctl with green patina and corrosion-products 
when excavated out. Tor the preparation of the specimens for quantitative chemical 
analysis the patina and corrosion-products were removed, and the sound metallic core, 
wherever available, was selected for analysis. The results of chemical analyTis arc given 
in the accompanying table (p. 5fi). 

One sample, completely mltieraUzcd, gave the following composition:— 

Cu, 70‘69i; Sn, nil; Pb, nil; Fc. OGO; Za, 5-40; Ni, tr.; total 76'69. 

When calculated to 100 per cent, the composition Ijccomes:— 

Cu, 9217; Sn, nil; Pb, nil; Fe, 0-78; Zn, 7*04; Nl, tr.; totai 99'90 %* 

The sample, therefore, represents an alloy of copper and zinc, in other words brass. 

From the table it will be seen that specimens 7, 8, 10 and 17 are composed of 
copper containing minute amounts of tin; specimens 9, 11, 16 and 16 are bra&; and the 
renSning specimens represent bronze. Most of them contain appreciable q^iUiUesof lrad, 
which was evidently added to render the alloys more fluid and l^ttcr-suiied fm 
Specimen 11 is of brass, as it contains more than 7 pcr «m of zinc. Specnoens 3, 4, 

5 13 and 14 arc high-tin bronzes, containing 14*62 to 23-68 per cent of tin. The four 
copper specimens, 7, 8, 10 and 17, contain small amounts of 

as impurities. Most of the specimens contain minute jlli 

contain traces of it. It is signiLant that no specimen is completely free from nickel. Unly 

12 andl3.bave been fjund to contain traces of arsemc, and 

6 coni^ns an appreciable amount of antimony. Another stgrufirant fact revealed y 

these analyses is the presence, in small quantities, of zinc m mmi of f 

presence of artcnic in traces m a few specimens only indicates that the 
Snelting copper was more refined than in the Harappan times, as objects from that 
cuUurcliavc ^en found to contain a much higher proportion of arsenic a.s an impunt>. 

5. SOURCES OF THE M.ATERl.AL 

As the number of bronzes unearthed at NSlanda Is vciy large, it is cadent that 
the Nalanda craftsman must have had a copious supply of copper for casting the images. 


'Marshall, op. rii., 11, p. 484. 
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In this connexion it may be observed that in Hazaribagh District in Bihar extensive remains 
of ancient copper-H'Orlcings have been founds' Here copper pyrites occurs together with a 
little ^lena and zinc blende. Since most of the Nilanda alloy-specimens frorn the images 
nave been found to conmin ^th zinc and lead^ it is very likely that the Hazaribagh copper- 
VI* was u^d by Naianda artisans for smelting copper for their bronzes. TJic 
Naia^a^^ it may be obsen'ed, are only about 200 mites away from 


‘J- C«gKin Biohh, /ndis's A/riurat lyia/iA (Oxford, 1936 ), p. 90 , 
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AV EXAMINATION OF SOME METAL IMAGES FROM NALANDI 

The aoarcc of tin vs-hich was used for casting bronzes can also be traced to 
Hazartbaeh District, where the tin-ore casseterite has been found in four lopUues. The 
un-mlncs^of Hazanbagh are no doubt at present poor, but they may 
early days and may have formed a very' convenient source of the metal at NJlanda. The 
results of the analysis show that in nine specimens, the propriion of tin 
7-88 per cent and 23'68 per cent, wltereas four specimens show tin between 1 and 2 wr 
«ftt Trid oXIwo contatriess th^n I per cent, 'fhe prince oHin to the extent of o% 

1 to 2*Dcr cent cannot be considered as an intentional addition. %v^ speamens of c 

huer a«“Tbronic, bui three of them »re really bms a, they eontam ™re Otaa 

7 Mr cent zinc; the remaining three of this gr<mp can be described as copper ol^eiJ 
containing small amounts of tin, zinc and lead as impunti^. - t i v 

It is sitmificanl that most of these specimens arc free from arsenic but «ckel is 
invariably piSent, if in traces. Minute traces of impurities pre^nt m ancient objects 
S^s^eSnTp^rtance, as sometimes they are characteristic of the orcsTrom ^ du: 

} ^ rvk kence serve as valuable dues to the source of the original ores, 

Tn the'XeMc of facaitU for spectrographic work, this lupecl of the problem could i.« 
be investigated, but the chemical analysis hits shown dial the N alandi bron/es 
characterized by the presence of nickel, 

6. CONCLUSION 

The data recorded here show that both bronze and braM were used for casting 
imafffs The close proximity of tin and copper mines of Hazanbagh was largely rtspoiv 
sibic for the growth^f metal-casting at NaUnda, and hi^-tin bron^ were , , 

swtematic tiStallurgical examination of a sufficiently large number of 

_ cart furtu^ material evidence regarding 



based on chemical examination arc incompicie. xhl- presented , 

nefcrthdesTSential to a dear understamTing of the compositton of alloys employtrf and 
The somc« 0^10 metab used. Further examinaUon is, however, under Vh-ay and is 
likely to contribute materially to our knowledge of ancient metallurgy. 

■ The author’s grateful thanks are due to his colleagues in the ^partment for ihe 
preparation and preliminary examination of the samples and the photographs. 


‘ Coggiii Brown, ofi, dV., p. l(J3. 
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1. INTRODUCTORY 

W ITH the Partition of India in 1947, the palaeolithic sites of the Sohan and 
Indus valleys, dbeovered from time to ume by D. N. VVadia, K« R. U* Todd, 
Helmut De Terra, T. T. Paterson*^ and others, passed on to the other side of the 
border, leaving no typical site of the ‘Sohan’ culture on this side, although certain 
sites containing a fair sprintdinf of Sohan toots did sdtl remain within India. One, 
however, felt that there was every likelihood of simitar palaeolithic sites being encountered 
in the sub-Himalayan region of partitioned India. This expectation was fulfilled for the 
first time in 1951, when Olaf Priifer hit upon certain sites bearing tools essentially of the 
Sohan type in the valley of the Sirsa, a tributary of the Sutlej, near Nalagarh, the head' 
cjuarters of a former Pnnedy State in Panjab. At Ms invitation, D. Sen of the Calcutta 

'H. De Terra and T. T. Patenon, Stadia ea the let ia India and associated ^iim» CkifluKr 
(Washington, 1939), 
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Univcrsjly visited the place atul publislictl a short report on the tools and tcrracc-sct^uencc 
of the area/ Recently Y. D. Pharma came across a few more palaeolithic sites in the 
Sirsa valley and also noticed the presence of the Sohan lilhic industry on the banks of a 
homonymous river, a tributary of tne Beas, near Daulatpurin Hoshtarpur District, Panjab.* 

Tools of the Sohan type have been dbeovered In non-Himalayan regions as well, 
the more important amongst them being; the Singrauli basin in District Mirzapur, 
U.P.;’ the valleys of the Gamhhiri, Chambal, etc., in District Chittor, Rajasthan;* the 
Mahi valley in Gujarat;’ and the valleys of the Sagileru and Enumaleru near Giddalur, 
District Kurnool, Andhra.* But the sites concerned cannot be classed as being of the 
‘Sohan* type, since they contain a much greater percentage of non^Sohan /Madras’) tools. 

Returning to the problem of the typical Sohan sites, the author has the satisfaction 
of recording that during liis explorations in the Kangra District, Panjah, in June 1955, 
he discovered four sites of this class, viz. Guler, Dchra, Dhaliara and Kangra (fig. I). 
The fjrsi two sites yielded a large number of tools and the latter two only a few; this 
difference may perhaps be due to the comparative time devoted to the exploration of the 
sites concerned. 

Consisting essentially of Siwalik formations, this region is drained off bv the ficas 
and its tributaries, which ultimately form a part of the Indus s>'Stein. Suitabic pebbles, 
particularly of quartzite, being available in abundance in the river'beds and -terraces, 
the area formed a very com’enient habitat for the prehistoric man. 

During the course of exploration of the area, which lasted for about a week, the 
author was assisted by Shri U. C. Sharma, Shri Narendra Nath and Siiri J. N. Sltivapun, 
members of North-western Circle of the Department, besides his wife, Kusum Lai. To 
the preparation of illustrations many hands have coniributcd. The photographs 
of the sites were taken by the author himself, but the rest of the related work was done hy 
Shri S. K. Rishi of the Norili-wcstcm Circle. Tlic photographs of the tools are mostly by 
Shri B. P. Asthana of the Northern Circle and a few' by Shri Ranjit Gupta of the Director 
General's office. The drawings and ma|)s have been prepared variously by Shri .Amir 
Singh, Shri .A. K. Ghosh, Shri Jassn Ram, Shri Ram Baou and Shri A. S. Ahluwalia, the 
first four of tlie Director General’s office and the last of the Northern Circle. To all 
these persons and to those others w'ho may have helped the author even indirectly, the 
author’s thanks are due. 


2. CULKR 
.A. Titt srrii 

Guler (32" T N. Liit. and TB” 9’ E. Long.) is a station on the Kangra-Pathankot 
section of the Northern Railway, about 14 miles from Kangra i. fig. J) . Tlic village from 
which the station derives its name is about tlircc-rourllis of a mile south of tfic latter 
(fig. 2). Both the village and the railway-station He on tlic right bank of the Banganga 

' D. Sen, ‘Xalai^arh palacolilhtccii]lure’, -tfau in India, XXX\', no. 3 (Julv-Scpt. 1955), pp. 176 ff, 
•I^AK Archaafag^ 1954-S5—A Rfniem (New Delhi, 1955), p. 58. ' 

’V. D, Krisbnaswami and K, \% tkiundam Rajan, ‘The lilhic tool-iiiduslrics d' die Slngmiili 
basin, Disinct Mireapur', Amntt India, no 7 (1951), pp. 40 ff, 

*/fidfidR Anhaet>fa(^J, ap eU,, p. 58, Information froin Shri M. N. Dcshpandc and Shri S. R. Ran, 
’ fl. Subbarao, 'Archaeological cxplomiiont in the Mahi valley’. Jour. M. .V, l/nte. tlaiodu. 
I (1952), pp. 33 ff. 

*K- V, Sound ara Raj an, ‘Stone .Age industries near Giddalur, Dislrict Kumoo]’, .tudtnl 
Indio, no. B (1952), pp. 64 ff. ® 
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river, which, origlmilirijj in the Hinialaysis to the norlh-Ciisi ol‘ Dlmriti^la the 
l/caiquarier;, joins the feas about four miles south-west of Gulcr. On the ^nk of rite 
Ban^nga, opiisitc Gulcr, is the town of Hanpur with a small insfKCtion-bijngalow, police- 
station Iml school. Now merged into riistrici of Kangm, Haripm-G^ 

a Princely State, and a fort, perched on a high rock (pL X% HI A , bears tesumony 

its ancient glory. 

B. RlVER-TEHilACtS 

A survey of the landscape around Cuter* brought to light five jJjT 

ttintrantra rivcr which, beginning from the highest, arc named here m T1, T2i etc. 

2 and 5• ols. XVI and XVII). The underlying bed-rock constsu of pepper-coloured 
iSstone intertedded wkh ^ed slilcs, which are typical of the Nagri aone of the Middle 
WlSr S,S7»bly .sited. Ih. bed, arc laid hare a, several plaeer by rubseque... 

erosion (pi. XVlII B). , ■ i 

Afti-r ivalkmi; about 3 furlongs to the north from the Gulcr railway-station, along 
1 ^ i W«rk one^i to the left a wide gully eroded by a mtlch which falls into the 

tongai^a. _ ^ fairlv flat stretch of land tneasitrina about 3x2 furlongs (partly 

This is the highot level ground around Gulcr, vvii^ an approximate 
r L* J from L rivcr-lcs'cl, and has been called Terrace 1. In tfic north- 

MCtor if this terrace arc located a few huts which go by the name of Pmwaia Basa. 
western ^ =niirh Is called Trimedi,^ and near the southernmost end of the terrace w 

The area on Cj.--cv of India recording a height of 1964 ft, above mean sea-level, 

p" XVU «n t iTnTc “t^rte^or'or thif terruo., dUtingubhed by , roliury 

ban van-tree. 



S wereCOllCClcu mtJ 33 iT It—> .... ,1 ^ r 

Terrace 2 is represented by a large Bat land, on which is situated the 
1-1 I Tat- f fitr o 'nls \V1 and XVll)/ It can be approached convctuciitly from the Gulcr 
Ghalutar (hg. ,, ph. X\ l ana . J _ j ^j. Terrace. Its approximate 

•*« fl. 10= that, .but ofTctencc 1 

Terrace consists of a thick deposit of silt, under which he Ijouldcrs 

Sng'^^T.^Jlcc^^bo gSf’mixod up. Bui, ... a, the imucc-oqucncc bocum. 

-« btvinir to lack of time the terraces on the Haripur side could nol be studied in detail. U was how. 

e^xr. oSrrvcd that both Haripur and Gulcr (r^lway^ialion) were located on the same terrace (Ti). 

" * Near the source of ihe nullah the climb is rather ^ o 

3 Th#- nijare mav idso bc ^ppr&iichcd pio Ghaiutar village on Tcirace 2^ ^ ^ 

* HousS bdonjng to the (?Satiitar «Uagc also continue down the slope, but ii is the ones on 

the higher level that are situated on Terrace 2. 
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dear, all the tools from locality E, except those the exact height of whose findspots 
above the river-level had been defmiiely recorded, were scptiraicdl they have been 
treated accordingly in this report. 

On the Haripur side of the river, near the police-station, is a high isolated block of 
land overgrown with a /ii>d^-trcc (pi. XVIl, left middle distance). A comparison of the 
terraces on the Haripur side with those on the Gulcr side showed that tins area was much 
higher than Terrace 3 (described below} but lower than Terrace 2. In all hkenhood, 
therefore, this block ofland is a survadne portion of Terrace 2, the other (wrtions having 
bc^n since eroded^ Xhusj the collected from here (locality rruirked H on 2J 
have also been assigned to Terrace 2. 

Terrace 3 is the vast open land in front of the Gulcr railway-station, covering 
than a mile from north to south and nearly a (juartcr of a mile across. The Gulcr village 
itself is situated on the talus washed down from Terrace^2, but the open area south of the 
village is again a pari of Terrace 3, On the Haripur side of the river, its counlcipart is 
represented by the open land in front of the inspection-bungalow and the school. 

With a height of about 150 ft. from the river-level (i.e. having a drop of about 
225 ft- from the preceding Terrace), Terrace 3 is composed of mcdium-siiccd boulders 
a to 1 i ft. in diameter}, closely packed with pebbles and superimposed by a comparatively 
tliin layer of silt. At one place the thickness of the boulder-rain-grave I deposit was noted 
to be about 13 ft. and that of the overlying siit about 2 ft., while at another place, near 
locality G, the former deposit was observed to be nearly 25 It. thick and the latter about 3 to 
4 ft. At a few other places, howev er, the bed-rock ivas visible only a few feet below surface. 

From Terrace 3, palacolitlis were collected at localities F and G (fig. 2J. 

Ibrmer was a rain-gully cut through the Terrace, w'hile the latter w'as an open stretdi of 
land rvhere the tools lay exposed on die surface itself, 

The area to the south and west of locality G is about 60 ft- lower than Terrace ^3, 
and it gave die impression of being a terrace, T4. How'cvcr, the author not quite 
sure of it, M the stretch ofland was too limited and no other remnants of the Terrace were 
oteerved in die neighbourhood. In ftict, a more thorough exploration of the area is 
called for before the identity of this Terrace can be estabUshed. 

No tools were obtained from Terrace 4. A few that were collected south of locality 
G, at a level lower than that of Terrace 3, lay in fact in the talu.s from that Terrace and 
should be ascribed to it. 

Terrace 5* the youngest of the terraces, was observed to Ije about 30 ft. higher than the 
level of the river. Raja-ka-Bagh, a little to tiie soutlr-east of the Guler village, is situated on 
diis Terrace. The land on the left bank of the river opposite Raja-ka-Bagh is also 
able to it. Owing to its low height, it is liable to be inundated in exceptionally iugh floods. 

From bottom upwards. Terrace 5 consists of coarse gravel which gradually bcroincs 
finer, and the whole is overlain by a 4 to 5 ft. thick deposit of slh. 

No tools of any kind were recovered from Terrace 5. 


C. The tools 
(i) Typulogical ctas^fralieTi 

Since there is no evidence to determine exact use to w'hich the various kinds of 
tools W'cre put by the palaeolithic man, a classification of these tools on the basis of their 
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supposes) use IS likely to be erroneous. To take, for iustiince, the \vell-known type, 
handaxc: it is difficult to be sure that this kind of tool was used only with the hand (and 
not by hafting ), and it is still more difficult to be sure tliat it was used ai an axe, for its 
narrowed end suggests that it may have been used more probably for digging out roots 
etc. than for cutting—a function implied by the use of the term; ‘axe’. In fact, ^e 
‘cleaver’ is more akin to the conception of the axe than the handaxe^ ll^lf. Likewise, 
such terms as ‘chopper’, ‘chopping-tool’, etc., are also 0|)cn to similar objections, 
as one cannot be too sure of the functions of these tools. The ‘chopper’, as Movius 
kimscif has slated, may liave been used as a ‘scraper’ as well.’ Again, the term 
‘pebble tool’ is meant to be applied only to a particular kind of tool, but it has been 
sometimes used, in its literal sense, for any tool made on pebble. 

It would thus be clear that the terminology^ that wc have been using for palaeolithic 
implements is not based on any defmite principle. A term once coined is continued 
without scrutiny. It is, however, time that schobrs working on the subject discussed and 
decided the issue, so that a uniform nomenclature could be used in future, 

For the present, tire author has to remain content with the use of the letters of the 
alphabet for the diffierent types of tools. However, since such a course is rather 
unconventional, the terms in vogue have also been used alongside. 

All the tools collected from Gulcr are made on pebbles or on flakes struck therefrom. 
Alalnly of fine- to medium-grained quartstitc, the pebbles have a variety of sha^s— 
sub-angular, oval, spheroid, etc. In the case of the first ttvo shapes, the pebbles 
are generally flat-based,* which factor seems to have played an important part in 
guiding the type of flaking as will be clear from the following. In the case of a 
spheroid pebble it is essential to take out flakes from both the upper and lower surfaces 
in order to obtain a sharp cutting-edge. In the case of a flat-based pebble, however, a 
sharp edge can be obtained by taking flakes merely out of the upper surface. Smee at 
Gulcr mostly flat-based pebbles were used for the preparation of the prehistoric 

man obviously found that unifacial flaking was sufficient to obtain a sharp edge. ^This 
would perhaps explain to a targe extent the prcdomuiaiice of unifacial choppers and 
tlie comiKirative dearth of bifacial ‘cliopping-tools’ at Gulcr and other allied sites in the 
Beas and Banganga valleys. 

The following typological classilicatloit of tJic tools is proposed. 

Ai ttNiFAciAL ‘chopper*. —Under this group are classed tools made mcBtly onsu^ 
angular or oval pebbles with a flat ventral surface. As a result of tbe^tter future, the 
working-edge was obtained by flaking merely a part of the dorsal sumce. * he group 
may be dhidcd as follow's according to the shape and extent of the working-edge. 

Tvpe A i has a working-edge which is straight or nearly so (figs, 4 and 5, 4; pis. 
XXXiil and XXIV). The butt-end is usually sub-angular and the worlang-edge is mostly 
at right angles to the axis from the butl-end to the edge. The flaking is at a high angle, 
sometimes up to 80”, to the undeisurface. Since the edge is not sharp, as compared with 
that in types A ii and A ui below, it is likely that this type of tools may have been used 
more suitably for scraping than for cutting, 

Tjipe A ii is cliaractcrized by a crescentic working-edge, which generally d^ not 
extend beyond half the periphery of the pebble (figs. 5 ,3 and tf and fi, pis. X W and 


' H, L. Movius (Jr*)* ‘f^arly Man and Pkistocenr siratigraphy in soiuhrm and eastern .Asi.!*, 
PupfTi of the Peaboth Muieum of Amman Archaeotogy and FAhmlo^, flarrard Ihinrtsity, XlX, no, 3 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1£H4), p. 41. 

•Naturally and nol through .my kind of splitting. 
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XXVI A), The butt-end is sub-angular and is always opposite tlie woiking-cdgc. The 
flaked surface in this case makes a lower angle, sometimes about 45", i^itb the ventral 
side than it docs in type A i, with the result that a sliarpcr edgc is protluced. The reverse 
vievv of the tool sotnclimes display's a fine scalloped outline of tlic edge [fig. 5, 5\ ph XXV A;. 

Typt A in has a Tan-shaped’ working-edge, which extends even beyond half the 
periphery of the pebble (figs. 6, S anti 9 and 7; pis, XXVI li-XXVl tl J, Another important 
distinction between types A i and A ii on tire one hand and A iii on the other is that, wliilc 
in the former the butt-end is invariably sub-anguIar, in the latter one usually holds the tools 
along a side which may be either cun^ed (in the case of oval pebbles) or roughly straight 
(in tlic ease of sub-angular pebbles). Tile angle which the flaked surface makes with the 
undersurface is usually low, so that a sharp edge is produced. As in the case of type li, 
here abo tlic reverse vievv of the tool sometimes sliows a nice scalloped outline of the 
edge (fig. 6, 9; pi. XXVH, 9), 

Ty^te A iv stands in marked contrast to the above three types; here the pebble used 
is an elongated quadrangle, and the working-edge is formed by Uiking out flakes from 
the two longer and one of the shorter sides, while the other shorter side, remaining unflaked, 
functions as the butt (fig. 8, 13\ pi. XXIX A). The result is that more prominence is gained 
by the lateral working-edges than by the frontal one. Since only one tool of this type was 
obtained, one cannot be too sure if it really represents a type: maybe it is just a freak. 
Howci'cr, if on further exploration more specimens of this kind are encountered, it would 
appear tliat it was both a side- and a front-tool (or perhaps only a side-tool) in contrast 
to the previously-noted types, w'hich have the W'Oiking-edgc essentially opposite the butt. 

B: BIFACIAL 'chopping-tool'. —As stated above (p. 65), at Guler and the other 
sites dealt witli in this paper, bifacial flaking was observed mainly in the case of spheroid 
pebbles. This was a necessity in such pebbles, as otherwise a sharp edge could not t>c 
obtained. The flaking is quite often alternate, which results in a wavy workiug-ctlgc. 
On the basis of the e.xlcnt of the working-edge, the group may be subdivided. Titus, 
type B I would have the working-edge limited to a of the periphery, while in typr B ii 
the edge may extend all around (fig. 8, 14\ pL XXIX B). 

C: ‘pebble trANDAXE’. —Tills group of tools is usually made on a roughly oval 
pebble with a flat ventral surface. Flakes arc taken out of the dorsal surface frorn tw'o 
opposite sides in such a way that a pointed end is produced, wliich is the distinguishing 
fhaturc of the type (figs. 8» 75 and 9, 75; pi XXX). The medial ridge, emerging from the 

K oint, runs upwards roughly along the axis of the tool. In the collected spccimeiw the 
aking is found confined to a part of the periphery, the remaining part, with its original 
pebble surface, sen-ing as the butt. ,\s, amongst tlie pebble tools, tliis type has a rough 
resemblance to the handaxe, it has been provisionally called 'pebble haudaxc’. 

D: HANDAXE.— Under tliis group come the usual bifacial handaxes, with tlieir 
surfaces, both lower and upper, flaked and finished. Their subdivisiorts are already 
well-known, and one need not go into tlctails: it would suffice to say that the Abbevillian 
and .\c hen ban types have been respectively called in diia paper types D i and D ii. 
Further subdivisions, following tlic early, middle and late types of the .Abbevillian and 
Acheulian handaxes, have not been considered necessary In the present context, si nee, in all, 
two specimens, one each of types D i and D ii, were found (fig-9,77and i8 \pi XXXT). Even 
iliesc specimens are not ab^lutcly dcfimtc, as they arc rolled and bear thermal fractures. 

E : ooBEs.—Tlic cores from Guler are generally discoidal in shape [typ€ ^i) (%■ 
pis. XXXI r and XXXin A), although elongated or other sub-angular forms [type Eji) also 
occur. They arc worked bifacially, the flaking usually running along tl^ entire pcripliery. 
However, in many cases only one side is fully flaked, w'hiJc the other retains a good part 
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of ihc i;orlcx. The linking is quite often alternate %vith the result tliai a wavy edge is 
produced. Since a few specimens have edges with marks of utilizatioti, it is likely dial 
they w'Crc used as tools. This, however, cannot be affirmed unless more examples of the 
kind arc obtained. 

F: FLAKES. —^The flakes (figs. 11 and 12; pb. XXXIf I B-XXXVl A) arc divisible into 
four types. Under type F i arc placed Clactonian flakes without any retouch, Tlic angle 
between the platform, which is usually the pebble cortex itself, and tlic flake-surface is 
always high, say about 120*’, Typr P' it Includes Clactonian flakes with the edge partly 
retouched and showing marks of utilisation. Typ^sFrii and F itr comprise proto-Lcvalloiscaii 
flakes. Of them, typt: F iii is roughly oval in outline and has edges retouched, sometimes 
considerably, showing tlial at least some of the specimens were useti as tools; t^pi F w is 
elongated and roughly quadrangular in outline and has definite marks of secondary retouch 
on the edges which are sliarp enough to indicate use. 

(ii) Ttira^iJ a/td Ike tool-sequence 

During the short exploration fiflytwo palaeolithic artefacts w'crc collected, six from 
Terrace I, eighteen from Terrace 2 and ten frotn Terrace 3. The remaining eighteen were 
collected at a time when the terrace-sequence had not been studied and thus tiicy got 
mixed up. However, their provenance (neighbourhood of locality E) indicates that very 
likely they include specimens from Terraces 2 and 3. Chances arc that a majority of them 
belonged to Terrace 2, but in view of the mixing up nothing can be said with certaimy. 

Tlic material from Terrace 1 included: three unifacial ‘choppers*, one each of 
tyjKis A i, A ii, and A iii; one bifacial ‘chopping tool’ of type U ii; and two Clactonian 
flakes, one without and otlicr ivitli the rctourliing of the edge (types F i and F ii 
respectively). A general comparison of these tools with tliosc from Terraces 2 and 3 shows 
that they arc more crude anti patinatcil. Tlic fine scalloped outline of the cuitjng-cdge 
found in the chopjxrs frtnn Terrace 2 is remarkably absent in the specimens from 
Terrace I, One of the flakes is singularly large—about 9 in. across, with a prominent 
bulb and lugh angle (fig. 11, 22', pi. XXXIII B), the like of which has not been obtained 
from any of the subsequent terraces. This shows that the development of tlic tools was 
toward.^ liner and somewhat smaller ones with the passage of time. 

From the typological point of view, one notes the alisciicc of the handaxe in 
Terrace I; iu fact, not even a‘jxrbbic handaxe'occurs. Similarly, the proto-Levallolscan 
Hake k absent. 

Terrace 2 yielded; six 'dioppers', two each of iyj)es A i, A ii and .\ iij; one ‘clioppiiig- 
t(K)r of ty{>e B t; one ‘pebble handaxe’ of type C; one core of type E ti; six Clacioiiian 
(lakes, four without and two with retouch, respectively of types Fi and F ii; and three 
proto-Levalloisean flakes, of which two belong to type F iii and one to type F iv. 

Some of these specimens show signs of patination, and one of them is even rolled. 
Tire remaining ones are, however, comparatively fresh. Tlus difference may pcrliap be 
explained by an asstiniptloti that, while mcrat of the tools arc contemporary' w'itn the 
formation of the Terrace itself, some of them may have oripitally belonged to the earlier 
Terrace, from where they were w'ashcd down and redcpositcd. 

Technologically, the tools from Terrace 2 arc finer and belter manufetured than 
those from Terrace i. The edges of the‘choppers’ are sharp and wclJ-defincd and show 
marks of secondary retouch. Typologically, one notes the presence of the ‘pebble 
handaxe', as well as of proto-Levalloisean flakes, in addition to the types occurring in 
tlic preceding Terrace. 
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Of Uic cidU€€n specimens which may iuive l«;lo^cd parily to Terrace 2 partly 

to Terrace 3 t!tc cwScation is as follows ^ eight timfacial ‘diop^rs , of wfoch one each 
to I Cl race , ^ om: Wacial‘choppiiig-lool of 

onJ'^^l^le itandaxc’ of ly^ C two haTaxes. one each of types D i and D ii; 
type B i, one c F i- two Clactonian flakes, one each without and with 

rctouchlftyW^s pTand F irrespectively); and one proto-Lcvalloiscan Hake of ty^ F tv. 

But for a few specimens which show signs of patination, the t^ls iinder this group 
are mostly fresh, F^m the typological point of view, many an item deserves sj^ial 
aJ^ndon Amongst the ‘chopJiTs’, the ‘!kn-shaped’ ty^, A m predomma es, wfolc a 
new type, A iv, witli lateral working-edges, comes into hemg. 

Hirfi^llimr "'Irnea^ ''T"Ti^'''\bbe T'^^'^d 

the handaxc is uncommon for the Guler region. v r, a ■* 

The artefacts from Terrace 3 include: seven uni facial ‘choppers , two each of types An 
1 A iii =.ml three of tvoc A 1 * onc core of type E Li; and two Clactonian flakes, one each 
“ L™ md Fa Amcnp> .h««= ,pcc™™ 

Iwo“re natinalcd, of which on^s relied indicatiiie to It onginally bclonscd one of the 
oreccdfnt terraces and was subsciiucntly washed down and rcdcpositcd in Terrace 3. 
^y^ioS^'y, there is nothing reinarkable ahoot the material. It has. however, to be 
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PALmOLlTltS from the BEAS AVn BAmAmA VALLErS 

remembered tliai some of tlic tools in the mixed coUccUoii deal I with in the preceding 
paragraphs may have also belonged to Terrace 3. 

Tlic table (p, 68) gives an idea at a glance of the took wllli reference to tiie 

ic r race-sequen ct. 

fill) DescnplWJi of illustraled spmntms (figs. 4-il; pk. XXIII-XXXVl A)‘ 

Out of the fiftytwo specimens collected from Gulcr, twentyseven arc illustrated here. 
They arc arranged type\%^e and, within each type, according to the terrace-sequence. 

1. Uiufacial ‘chopper’ with a roughly straight cuiung-cdgc and an angular butt; 
type A i. Both the ventral and dorsal surfaces arc nearly flat. The scar on the ventral 
surface is a later one* Paiinated. From locality B; Terrace 1. 

2. Unifacial ‘chopper' wiilt a roughly straight cutting-edge and an angidar butp 
type A i. Both the ventral and dorsal surfaces of the pebble arc nearly flat. The an^c 
which the flaked surface makes with the ventral is fairly high, about 75 . From locality G, 
■Terrace 2. 

3* Unifaeial ‘chopper’ with an obhque cutting-edge and an angular butt; t^qx: 
A I* The dorsal surface of the pebble is a Uitlc itiorc flat than the venttaU From 
locality D; Terrace 2. 

4. Unifacial ‘chopper’ with a roughly straight cutting-edge and a sub-angulai 
butt* type A i. Both the ventral and dorsal siirfacrsi of the pebble are flat. The angle 
Ijctwccn the flaked and ventral surfaces is fairly high, about 80°. From a gully near 
locality E; Terrace 2 or 3. 

5. Unifacial ‘chopper’ with a crescentic cuiling-cdge and a sub-angular butt; 
type .A ii. Both the ventral and dorsal sides arc fairly flat. Particular attenUon may be 
drawn to the scalloped outline of the edge. From locality E; Terrace 2. 

6. Unifacial ‘chopper’ with a crescentic cutiing-cdge and an angular butt : iyt>c 
A ii. The pebble k flat witli an irregular outline. The edge has definite marks ol 
secondary retouch. From locality G; Terrace 3. 

7. Unifacial 'chopper' with a crescentic cutting-edge which covers nearly half 
the outline of the pebble and an angular butt: type A ii. The ventral side is convex and 
the dorsal comparatively flat. From locality G; Terrace 3. 

8. Urnfacial ‘chopper’ with a ‘fan-sliaped’ ciiuiiig-cdgc which covers more than 
luilf the periphery of the pebble; type A ili. The tool is held not at a sub-angul^ end 
as tlie foregoing specimens but along a side which is .slightly curved* The yeniral^urlacc is 
flat, while the dorsal slopes down tenvards the edge. Patinalcd. From locahty .A; I crrace . 

9. Unifacial ‘chopper* with a ‘fan-shaped’ cutting-edge and*a curs'cd side function¬ 
ing as butt; type -A iii. One may note Ihc neat, scalloped outline of the edge, rrom 
locality £; Terrace 2. 

!0. Unifacial ‘cliopper* witli a curved side runctioning as butt. Though the 
cutting-edge is not ‘fan-shaped’, as in the foregoing ones, yet it has a rough appr^^ch 
towards tliat sixape, particularly in contrast to type A i and A ii; hence the tool has been 
placed under type A iii* The angle wliich the flaked surface makes with the ventral is 
low, near about 59°. Paiinated. From locality E; Terrace 2. 

'"The illustrationi show respectively the dorsal, sde and \'ctilial views of Ac took. > ■■■ 

■As compared with the croccnlic or 'fan-shaped’ cuiling-edge* of types A u and .A m 
respectively. 
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I), Unifadul ‘chopper’ with a ‘fan-shaped’ cuttlng-edgc and a side fuiictiojiing 
as buU: type A iii. Both the ventral and dorsal surfaces are flat and the angle between the 
flaked and ventral surfaces is low, about 50'*, From a golly near locality E; Terrace 2 or 3. 

12- UmCicial ‘chopper’ with a ‘fati-shapcd’ cutting-edge: type A iii. Though 
the pebble is sul><iugu1ar, it is a side and not the sub-angular end that functions as butt. 
The ventral surface is flat, but the dorsal surface is uneven with a pronounced hump 
near I he centre. Consequently Utc flaking is very steep, the angle between the flaked 
and ventral surfaces being about 75“. From a gully near locality E; Terrace 2 or 3-^ 

13. Unifacial ‘chopper’ with lateral cutting-edges: type A iv. Since this is the 
Only specimen of its kind, one cannot say if it represents a regular type or is just a freak. 
From $ gully near locality F-; Terrace 2 or 3. 

Bifacial *chopptng-tool* made on a roughly spheroid pebble; type B ii. The 
flaking runs practically along the entire periphery. Patinated. From locality B; Terrace 1. 

15. ‘Pebble handaxe’: tyjie C. The specimen is a rolled one, but the features, 
particularly the pointed end and the flaking directed from two sides, are clearly discernible. 
From locality E; Terrace 2. 

16. ‘pebble handaxe’: type C. Tilts is a well-preserved specimen. The ventral 
surface is flat, while the dorsal one show's a little hump towards the centre. Out of the latter 
surface, flakes have been removed from two opposite sides in such a way as to produce a 
pointed working-end, which bears clear marks of secondary’ retouch- A prominent medial 
ridge runs from the pointed end to the central hump. From a gully near locality E; 
Terrace 2 or 3. 

17. Handaxc': type D i. With its crude flaking and rough liiiisU, it is assignable 
to the .Abbevillian stage. While the edge shown in illustration ‘b’ is jagged due to 
alteriialc flaking, the one in ‘d’ seems to be merely the result of a thermal fracture. ^ I he 
surface shnv%‘n in ‘c’ is considerably pitted, and one is at a loss to visualise the original 
outline and finish of the tool. From a gully near locality E; Terrace 2 or 3. 

18. Handaxc': type D ii. One of its sides (illustration ‘a’) has a smooth surface. 
The outline is more sliapcly than in the preceding specimen. Thus, the tool may be 
placed under the Acheulian category. However, the edge and side, illustrated in ‘b' 
and ‘c’ respectively, show more of thermal than real flake-scars. Since the tool is partly 
rolled and worn out, it is difficult, as in no. 17, to reconstruct the original surface, parti¬ 
cularly of the side shown in ‘e’. From a gully near locality E; Terrace 2 or 3. 

19. Discoidal core: type E i. Flakes have been removed from one side fully and 
from the other side (shoivn In illustration ‘a’) only partially, leaving a good part of tltc 
cortex. The flake-scars are bold and deep. .As :i result of alternate flaking, a sinuous 
edge bas been produced, which also shows some batter-marks indicating that the specimen 
may perhaps Iiavc licen used as a tool. From a gully near locality E; Terrace 2 or 3. 

20. Discoidal core: type E i. This specimen also is fully flaked on one side but 
only partly on the other, the cortex bearing prominent ‘chatter’-marks. Tlic flake-sears 
arc large and deep. From a gully near locahty E; Terrace 2 or 3. 

21. Discoidal core: type E i. Tliis is a specimen smaller than the preceding ones. 
The fltake-scars are, however, dc^ and prominent, The side shown in ‘c’ retains the 
original cortex except for a single flake-sear. From a gully near locality E; Terrace 2 or 3, 

22. ^ Clactoiuan flake: type F i. Struck from a boulder rather than from a pebble, 
the flake is largc-slxed, nearly 9 in. across. The bulb of percussion is very prominent as 

' S«, however, p. €6- 
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To face page 70 


PLATE XXIII 



A, Cnitr; unifatiai ‘tkopper'^ type A i^/rom Terroet /. .V« page 69 



B. HuUr: itnifadal ^chopper', type ^-1 i, from Terratt 2 nr 3. .V#f page 69 
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PLATK XXIV 


To /ace filate A'.VI- 



Guler; unjjaciaf *t:h^pp€rs\, type .1 i,/rom Ternice 2. See page 69 











To fact plate ,VA'/r 


PLATE XX\’ 



A, (iuter: ttnifatial 'chopper’, type .1 ii, from Terrace 2. See page 69 



B, Cuter: uni/ttchi ‘chopper’, type A tf, from Terrace 3, fitt page 6S 







Pr.ATE XXVI 


Tiff face plate XXVll 



A. Galer; umfmal ^chepptf, type A ii, fim Terrace 3. See page €9 



B. Outer 7 unifatiat 'chopper'^pe .-j ii'i, from Terrace V. Set page G9 







To face plate A'AT'V 


PI^VTE XXVII 



CvUr,' am/aciai ‘cAopper'^ ivpt .1 m, fritm Teitacf 2. S/r page dU 







PLATE XXVIII 


To face fifale XXL\ 



Cultr: UHi/beioi ^(Aop/vrs', type A Hi, from Tenace 2 or 3. Set page 76 




Ta face phte XXVIll 


PLATE XXIX 



A. Calrr: mif/ttiat 'thopper', ^pe A ttt, frm Tensee 2 or See page 70 



B. Galer: iifacial ‘rhopping^teof, tppe H n, fnm Tmsit /. Set page 70 








PLATE XXX 


To fm plate AX17 



Guler,' 'pebble handaKes', type C; 15, from Tettate 2, a/id 15, /row Terrace 2 or 3, Set page 70 







To j&£e plate XXX 


PLATE XXXI 



GuUt: handaxes, 17, type D i, and tS, type D iV, hath jfem Terrare 2 or 3. .Slw page 70 




PLATE XXXII 


To face fdote XXXHI 



a«ltr: discnidai «r«, lypt E i, frm Tmact 2 or 3. See page 70 



Ta Jmt ftlak XXXII 


PIJVTE XXXIII 



A. GuUr: mt, Irpf F. /wm Tmatt 3 or 3. Xre page 70 



B, iruter: Cladomm type F U fivm Terrace /. Ste page'70 








PLATE XXXIV 


Ta faci fiiott A’.VA'I'' 



CuUr; Cioitssian fiakts, 23, type F i, and 24 1 type F tit kotk from Terrace 2 , See page ?! 





To fate fdsk AX\7l" 


PLATE XXXV 



A. Gultr: pfoto-Ltaaihisttitf hpt F fit, from TerTaee 2. Sfe pair 71 



B. Outer: prolo-Levatloiseaii Jtaiie, type F Hi, from Terrace 2. Set paj^e 71 





PLATE XXXVI 


To fact plait XXXVil 



A. Cultr: preto-Ltvalloisiait jfake, type F ip, Jram Terroit 2 at X See page 7! 



B. Dfhra: iinifacial ‘ttmpf.er\ type >1 tL Ste page #/ 







To A'.VA'J V 


PLATE XXX\ II 



Dihmi uiiijudal ^€hQppiTC\ iypt A i. Set piig^ St 



PLATE XXWm 


To fact ptatt AXVLV 



}>thr<t: mijacial ^thopper\ typt A Hi. See page H! 





To face plait XXXVJfl 


PLATE XXXIX 



D/iaiiarm uni/acitH /, ivpe A i, and 2, lYpe .f hi. Xee paga #/ and PS 





PLATE XL 


To fact pagt 71 



A* DhaUatoi '■pthUf haadoxt'^ iypt C. Su pagt 85 



B. KangTH' ‘^ptbhk k^iaxi\ type C. 5tt page 85 






PALMOUTtiS from TttE HEAR A?fn IhLVGAjSCA VAU^n 

also arc tiic radial lines. The angle between the flakc-surhicc and the platform, which 
is the cortcit itself, is about 120". Though there is no secondary retoticli, the edge bears 
some biUter-marks suggesting that the specimen may have been used as a tool. From 
locality A; Terrace 1. 

23. Clactonian flakci type F i. The non-flaked side retains die original cortex. 
From locality F; Terrace 2. 

24* Claetoiiian flakes type F ti. Its edges arc partly retouched. TJie nou-flaked 
side retains the original cortex. From locality C; Terrace 2, 

25. Proto-Lc\'alloiseaii Oakc: type F iii. Roughly oval in outline, it lias partly- 
retouched edges. From locality H; Terrace 2, 

26. Proto-Lcvalloisean Ikke: type F iii. A part of the specimen is broken, |XThaps 
through thermal action. There are traces of secoiidar>' working along the edge. Muis, 
die specimen is likely to have been used a.s a tool, maybe as a scraper. From locality Dj 
Terrace 2, 

27. Proto-ljcvalloiscan Rake: type F tv. It is an oblong flake as against nos. 25 
and 26, which arc roughly oval. One of the edges (the right one in illustratioii ‘a*] is 
finely retouched, indicating that it may liavc been used as a sidc-scraper. Retouching is 
also noticed along the edge shown downwards In die illustration. From a gully near 
Irreality E; Terrace 2 or 3. 

3. DEHRA 
The site 

About 24 tniles soullt* 5011111-0351 of Kangra, where tlic Kangra-Hofiihiai'jnir road 
c posses the Bcas, is located the little low nslup of Dehra (31 53 l.al, and 76 14 1*. Long.), 
li is approachable from citlicr Rangra or Hoshiarpiir, there being a bus-service Ix-twecii 
thesis places. While the construction of a bridge over the Bcas is on the programiiic of die 
Government, at present the river has to be ferried across (pi, XXII U), The place has 
got an inspection-bungalow. 

B. River-terraces 

Flowing through die Siwaliks, the Bcas has cut many a terrace, of which four could 
W identified in the vicinity of Dchra Gopipur (pi. XXI) ivilHln tlie course of a day that 
the author was there. Owing to lack of time no systematic sun'cy on the lines of Guler 
could be carried out at Dclira. However, the few obscrs'adoiis made may be recorded here. 

The town of Dehra stands on a terrace, wliich is aljoul 115 ft. above llic level of the 
river* Tlic policc-statiQti with the bazar In frottt may I>c treated lis the centra! foi 

thiJi (crrace. As one moves along the road towards Kangra^ about a furloi^ Irotn the 
poHce-stadon, one comes to the foot of a terrace which rises to a considerable height, may¬ 
be over 200 ft. {not measured) from the level of the I3chra town, Palacoliilis were 
discovered from a diick gravel-l>cd constituting a part of ihU terrace (pi. XXII A), 

On the Gopipur side of the river was noticed a terrace which appeared to Ixi higlicr 
than the one just described. Hoivevcr, as the time at disposal was very limited, the height, 
extent, etc., of these terraces could not be worked out. 


G, The tools (figs- 13 and 14, 4 and J; pis. XXXV1 B-XXXV Ill) 

During Uic short exploration only fourteen palacoliths were collected. Of tlicm, 
ten are unmdal ^choppers’, divisible into types A i (two), A ii (five) and A iii (three). 
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PALAEOUTHS FROM THE UEAH A^D BASGAF>GA V^ILLEIS 

tlic remaining four arc Cbctonian (lakes with or vviLliuut rctmii-li. Tin* citlicr types 
of Guicr arc not represented In the coUcction. No true trarida^iC, nor even a ‘pcIiDlc 
liandaxc\ was recovered. But in view of the Umiled estetU of the cxplorallon not much 
Stress need be laid on the point. 

Of the ten choppers, five arc illustrated. 

1. Unifacial 'chopper’ with a straight cutting-edge and angular butt; type A i. 
Ikiili the ventral and dorsal surfaces are nearly flat. The scar on the ventral side is 
thermal. 

2. Unifacial ‘chopper’ with a straight culdiig-cdgc and sul>anguiar butt: type A i. 
The dorsal side is comparatively convex, with the result that the flaking is more steep in 
this ease than in the former. 

3. Unifacial ‘chopper’ with a roughly crescentic cutting-edge and su1>angutar 
butt: type A il. The ventral side is rounded and the dorsal comparatively flat. 

4. Unifacial 'chopper’ with a ‘fan*shapcd’ cutting-edge and a curved side func¬ 
tioning as butt; type A uf. The ventral side is flat. The dorsal side seems to have been 
humpy, but it is extensively flaked, very little of the cortex being left. TTic edge shows 
marks of fine secondary retouch. 

5. Unifacial ‘chopper’ with a ‘fan-shaped’ cutting-edge and a curved side func¬ 
tioning a butt: type A rii. Illustration V shows a nice scalloped outline of the edge 
of the tool. 

4. DHAUARA 
A. The site 

.^ftcr crossing the Bcas at Dchra and covering about 4 miles towards Hoshlarpur one 
comes to a small village called Dlialiara. The road for the most part runs along a nuliiih 
which drains the water from the higher levels on llic southern side into the Bcas. A casual 
examination ofilie gravel-beds in tiic nciniiy ofDltatiara revealed them to be irnplcmenii- 
ferous, and one feels that a regular exploration of the area might bring to light many more 
palacoUtliic sites. 


B. River-terraces 

,\s Dhaliara stands at a higher level than Dchra, the terrace from which the imfilc- 
menU were recmcrcd at the former site was evidently older than the one on which 
the latter town is situated. However, in the absence of a proper survey of the area, it 
is difheuit to say anyiWng regarding the comparative positions of the implemcntireTOU.s 
terraces at Dchra and Daliara, 


C. The tools (fig. 15; pis. XXXIX and XL A} 

In the casual search only five palacolilhs were recovered. They Include: four 
uiiiracial ‘choppers’, one of t^-pc A > and three of type A til, and one ‘pebble liandaxe’. 
or the fn-e specimens, the follo^ving three are illustrated. 

1, Umfaclal * chopper ’ with a straight culling-edgc: type A i. The STntral surface 
is somewhat concave, while the dorsal one has a hump towards the middle. The edge 
has been obtained by taking out just a few flakes, there being hardly any secondary retouch’ 
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2- Unifacial ‘chopper’ with a ‘fan-shaped’ cutting-edge and a curved side func¬ 
tioning as butt! type A iii. The flaking is very steep, particularly towards the central part 
of the edge. 

S- 'Pebble handaxe’: type C. The spedmen is somewliat patinated and rolled- 
As a result, (he flake-scars arc not very distinct, although the point is fairly 
prominent. 


5. KANGRA 
A- The stTE 

Kangra (32°6' N. LaL and 76‘’16’ E. Ivong.) is one of the important towns in the 
District of the same name, the headquarters of the Distriett howev'er, being Dharrnasala, 
about 12 miles north-north-west of Kangra, It is connected both by rail and road with 
Pathaiikot, an imporiaiit station on the Norihern Railway. There is an inspectioii- 
buitgalow at Kangra. 

B. River-terraces 

Two rivers, Paialgaoga (alternatively known as Manmuni) and Banganga, emanating 
from the southern slopes of the Himabyas, join each other at Rarigra, and wcrlwking 
their confluence, on a high cliff of basal conglomerate, is sitiMted a late medioal fort, 
now under the charge of the Department of Archaeology. The flat stre^ of land in 
front of this fort represents a terrace, the actual h<^hi of which above ^ nver-Jcvel 
however, was not measured up owing to paucity of time. Other terraces, both lower and 
higher than this terrace were also observed within a mile from the fort-area, on the 
banks of the ^talganga and Banganga. 

The bed-rock, as exposed in the river-sections, consists of layers of pcbble-conglo- 
tnerate interspersed %vilh those of sand, the whole lot ^ing slightly tiUed. According to 
the recognized classification, these deposits are asciibable to the Tatrot zone of t e 
Upper Snvallks. 


C. The tools 

From a loose deposit on the bank of the Banganga, within half-a-rnde from the fort, 
was picked up a stray pabeolith. Its presence indicates that somewhere m the neighbour¬ 
hood might exist a site with much more maierbl, but noihing definite can be said until 
further exploration of the area has been carried out- 

The specimen (fig. 14, i; pi. XL B) may be ebssed as a ‘pebble handle’ of ty« C. 
The ventral surface U flat, but the dorsal one has a central liunip. Flakes have been 
taken out of the dorsal surface from two opposite sides so as to produce a jminted end 
with a ridge running from the end the central hump. There is very little of secondary 

retouch. 


r>. GENERA!, DISCU&SION 

The palaeoUthic industry described in the preceding pages is characterized by the 
predominance of 'choppers’ and Vliopping-tools’. The cores and flakes also form part and 
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E ared of the same complex. Statistically, out of the toul of seventytwo spectmens from 
_ luler, Dchra, Dhaliara and Kangra, only two ai-e handaxes,' affiliated to the ‘Madras' 
industry. Tlicse comparatiw figures raise some vital t]iJCStioiis. Do the ‘chopper- 
chopping-tools’ on the one hand and the biEacial handaxes and cleavers on the other 
represent two basically dilfercnt traditions? If they do, docs it mean that tlieir manu¬ 
facturers were altogeilicr dilTerenl peoples representing dinerent racial groups? Or, 
do the 'chopper-chopping-tools’ represent an early stage of a culture in which the hand* 
axes and cleavers are later developments? In the present state of our knowledge it is 
difficult to give categorical answers to these questions. All the same, an attempt inav be 
made to assess the situation as far as possible (cf. fig. 16J. 

To begin with the Guler region iLscIf, the two handaxes, as stated above (p. 70), 
may Itave belonged to either Terrace 2 or 3. Surclv, they did not belong to Terrace 1. 
This shows tlwi they appeared at Guler at a later stage. Did they then evolve from anv 
I found m Terrace 1 or 2? Or, were they brought to the site by some fresh 

people. In iitc former case, the type that can be taken into account is what lias i>een 
termed here as 'pebble liandaxe’, although the true handaxe is a bifacial tool worked all 
ftver, while ih^ ‘pebble handaxe' unifaciul with only a part of the dorsal surCxce fluked. 
The coninrion points betvs^een the two types, howcveri arc their elongated shape and pointed 


In the Sirsa valley near Nalagarh and in the Sohan valley near Daulatpur, all tlic 
tools rccovc^d belong to the chopper-chopping-tool scries and none to the Madras bifacc- 
industn-. The only tool from Nalagarh which may be taken to resemble the handaxe* 
IS, m fact, a unifacial tool coming more correctly under the ‘pebble handaxe’ category-. 
A specimen of pebble handaxe’ has also been obtained from the Sohan basin,’ but there 
IS no true handaxe there. 


^ The foregoing examples thus demonstrate that in some areas at a certain stage, and 
in some other areas throughout, the chopper-chopping-tool complex existed exclusively 
by it^ f, there being no element of die Madras bifaces. Further, even when the fdouhtfun 
bi .ictal handaxes made their appearance in some of these areas, other associated types, 
I^riicularlv the cleaver, were still absent. And if further exploration of the Guler re^on 
docs not bring forth indisputable handaxes, the two rolled and thermal-fractured 
specimcj^ (above, p 70) may aho liave to be written oft*. In that case the implication 
\vou d be that the Nalagarh-Daulatpur-Dchra-Guler belt represents a stage when iJie 
choppcr-chopping-tool industry had not come in touch with the Madras bifaces. However, 

for the pre^nt it would be too much to draw any inforences from data which ha\'c vet to 
be collected. 


The Potwar region in Pakistan (cf, fig. 16) has a somewhat different storv to tell. 
Here, on the Indus, the Boulder Conglorneratc, ascribablc to the Second GbeSation, has 
yi c on > argc-sined flakes, but neither the choppcr-chopping-tooLs nor bifacial 
M■ . industries occur simultaneously in the next stage. Terrace 1, 

assignable to the Great Inierg aciaL* This VTOuld mean that cither both the Enditstrics 
are part and parcel of one and the same culture or they may have originated elsewhere 
independently and may have reached the region after commingling. Further, while most 

. ,. on p. 70, the Specimens bear ihermal scars and ant also rolled. Onr would, 

mererorc like to have a few mdisputablr specimens before ihr occurrence of the rrue handaxe at 
Ciuler IS finally established. 

* Sen, op. cit., pp. 132-S3 and fig. 4. 

* In^inn Arthaeelof^ l95-t-55^A Rnriew, p. 58 and pi. LXll. 

* Etr Terra and Paterson, op, nf., pp. 3P3-04. 
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of the sites in the Indus valley show preponderance of choppcr-chopplng-tooU^ al 
Chaontra, on ihe Sotian, the outstanding industry was the bKacial one, although it Is 
ascribed to a somewhat later stage. 

As one moves soiitliwards, one finds a gradual decrease in the percentage of the 
rhopper-chopping-tools and a corresponding increase itt the number of handaxes and 
cleavers (cf fig. 16). In the Chittor region of Rajasthan nearly ninC'tenihs of the tools belong 
to the latter series.' The Sit^rauli b^in in Mirzapur District, Uttar Pradesh, has yielded 
only about 13 per cent chopper-chopping-tools, ilwr rest being ascribable to the Madras 
industry/ In the central Indian plateau, the Narmada s-alicy near Hoshangabad and 
Narainghpur has yielded a fair number of chopper-chopping-tools and, although complete 
statistics are not available, the published information^ indicates that roughly 13 to 20 
per cent of the tools may belong to the choppcr-chopping-tool complex. To the cast, 
the Mayurbhanj region in Orissa has been found to contain chopper-chopplng-tools only 
to the extent of about 10 per cent of the total number of palacoltths discovered both in 
excavation and surface-exploration.* To the west, in the Malu* and Sabarmaii* valleys, 
the choppers account for about 8 to 10 per cent of the tmplcmenu. 

This decrease in the quantity of chopper-chopplng-tools becomes more pronounced 
as one moves south of the Narmada-Tapti valleys. From the upper C^davari, near Nasik, 
SankaUa does^ not report any chopper-chopping-tool/ The same is the case with the 
Khandivll region near Bombay, explored by Todd, unless the few ‘choppers’ from the 
top of the lower clay are assigned to this complex/ Further south, the basin of the 
Ntalapr^bha (a tributar^^ of the fCrlshiia) in Belgiumi BiJ^ur and OtisikrH'ar Districts of 
Bombay has been found to bek choppcr-chopping-tools/ Tlie lower basin of the Krishna 
explored by Cammiade and commented upon by Burkitt’* has a more or less similar story 
to tell, although a recent exploration of the Giddalur region has brought forth a few 
specimens belonging to the choppcr-chopping-tool complex," 

In Nellore District of Andhra pebble-choppers have been reported to represent about 
2 per Cent of the implements.” The palaeolithic industry around hladras, as represented 
at Vadumadurai, Aitirampakfcam and sites in the Red Hills, consisLs essentially of ha ndaxes, 


' I^ormation from Shri M. N. Deshpande and Sfari S. R. Rao, Cf. Indian Arr/mtvtagy, op, cit,, p, 58. 
* Krbhnash'ami and Soundara Rajan, op, cj/,, p, 47. ' 

Terra and PatenoR, op. eft., pp. 321 ff. 

+ ^ and Sen,£w«Ml«HmJi Mqpur&hanJ (Calcutta, 1946), pp. 67 ff. and 118 ff. Mainly ‘choppets* 
ai>a side-cbop^rs ^ made on prbbLcj Lc* typ^s Alp Bla and BIbj come up for ron^ictfixation 
io them may be added flakes and com that mav have cone alonj^iide^ 

^ Subbaraop op^ dL, p, +7. 

r>r i P* intftsfigations into PrMsUric Anrhatchgy CiyW/ (Baroda, 19«), pp. 103-04. 

Cl abo h* E- Zcuner^ Stone Age and Fidstocifie Chromh^t in Gujarat^ Drccan College Monogranh 
Send, no* 6 (Poona, 1950)* 

D, Sankalia, Tie Gadapari Faianditkic Indujtn^ Dcccan College Monograph Sf rics, no. 10 
iPonna, 1952). 

j ‘Pabeolhhic indusiries of Bombay ^ Jpur. Rpj. AnihropoiQgkul fiuK Great Britain 

and /reioMd, LXlX, pi. II (1939^ pp. 257 K 

Sanlulla^ B. Subbarao and R* V* Joshij, 'Studies in the prrhijlorv^ of Karnatak^ 
Ntdieim Dretan Calhgi ImL, XI, no. J (1950), pp. 56 ff. 

*'“ L* A. ^mmladc and M. C- BnTkitt, “Fresh J%hl on ihe Slone Aeca of touih-ta^c india\ 
Annquttjr, IV' (1930)* ppu 327 If. 

'' Scnindara Rajan^ dL 

- Manley^ 71# Mani^ Cdt/rimn Xtanf Agf T\>oh, Mem. Arch. Siirv, 

Ind., no^ 60 |[1942J* 
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cleavers. tJlscoidaS or o\'al cores and nates.' Choppcr-chopping-tools are practically a^ni, 
unless the pebble-tools at Vadumadurai or some of the cores and flakes at Aitirampatkam, 
ihoucht to ‘exhibit Sohan technique’, are placed under this category. 



in India^ 

colligations av wj --^ ~ i' “ ,i '/ — f J 

Dchra, etc.), iHey arc completely al^nt from quite a few iti south Tndia (c^g. Khyad, 



iiic uiijid {Mirzapur)j --^ 

axis, these tools account for from 10 to 20 per cent of the total numter. It apMar^, 
therefore, that this industn’ Itad its primary focus in the north and dispersed rto central India 
to the south, where, in certain regions, it practically petered out. The ^Y^dras industry, 
ironsistine of bifacial handaxes and cleavers, has almost the reverse talc. \\ ith its primary 
focus around Madras and neighbouring regions it decrease as one inovcs northwards, 
to the extent that in the sub-Himalayan region it is completely absent i as far as we know 
today) from some of the sites, e.g. Nalagarh, Dchra.ctc. One thus gets the impre^ion tliat 
ihe two iiulustries mav be bwically dmerent, having separate oripns and meeting each 
other at a later stage.' But there arc some cross-csuesiions which must be answered 
sati-siactorily before this impression can be treated as a fact- 

If the two industries arc basically different, hoiv is it that pebble-twls occur along 
with handaxes lit the boulder-conglomerate, which is the earliest tool-^aniig deposit, 
at Vadamadurai? In answer, can it be said with Knshnaswami that the few pebb e took 
and the bifaccs ‘may be related elements of the same tradition . the northern pebble tools 
being ‘of a totally different tradition’'? Pebbles arc as-aibble m most river-beds and 
it is not unlikely that at places lar apart tools may have been manuf^tured from them 
under different traditions. But before such a position can be accepted in rKpcct of the 
pebble tools of the north and the south, one lias to substantiate this wiUi concrete 
examples—a work which yet remains to be done hut which must be attempted as early 

AS possible. 

The next obvious question is: if tlie chopper*chopping-t™ls on the one hand and 
handaxes and cleavers on the other belong to two fundamentally diflcrent cultures, how 
do thev both occur simultaneously in the Pot war region? In tlic first place, it must ^ 
Slated that except for ‘one or two rolled specimens of primitive K>mri ^ no detinue 
example of the cleaver has been found in the Pot war region. Thus, ojw Jxas to accouiU 
mainly for the presence of handaxes, regarding which one may quote Paterson himseii, 
far these two entirely different cultures Imve been found iti contact at one si^ 
Chauntra, where baodaxes of the late Acheulian ly^w arc associated with cores and Hakes 
of late Soan Age. The specimens from this site arc, unfortunately, loo few for the results 
of this contact to be determined’.* A*i the handaxes at Cliauntra appear in a late context, 

■ De Terra and Paterson, op. at,, pp. 327 IT. V. D. Kriihnaiwami, 'Changes of prehiitonc man 
nrar Madras'. Jour. Modrui Gfogr. Asiocn., XIll {!93e). pp. SSfT ; 'Pneliistoric Man mnnd 
/«rf. Aittd. .SnoKTfj, Madras meeting {1938}; ‘Stone Age India , AiKient hdm, no. 3 (IM7), pp. 32 ff. 

' As the inlcntion wjis just to give 5 general idea of the oteurrence of 'cho^pcMhopping-tMl* in 
ihe broader regions of the country^ it hai not been considered nrcessaiy lo inrlude all the knoivn 

pabenliihic sites in this short survey. . 

'\'. D. Krishnaswami, ‘Progress in prehistory, .lefirirt India, no, J {IS.'i.v, p. 

♦De Terra and Paienon, op. eit., p. 308. 

'/frrA, p. 312- 
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they may either represent an tnli it ration from outside or an evolution from an earlier type, 
viz. the * pebble hancluKe'. However, owing to insulftcicnt data notltiiig |>osittve can be 
said Dll the point. 

Outside India, the Anyathinian culture of Burma,' the Choukoudenian culture of 
China,* the Tampanian culture of Mabya* and the Patjitanian culture of Java+ are 
wholly or largely dominated by chopper-chopping-tools, there being, however, some 
Itandaxp in the last-named culture. In Africa and Europe, on the other hand, the Lower 
Palaeolithic cultures comprise mainly liandaxes and cleavers, although pebble tools do 
occur in the pre-Stellenbosch, early Oklowan and Kafuan stages in south and cast Africa.^ 
'Phis distribution tends to suggest tliat even on a world-wide oasis the chopper-chopping- 
tooU on the one liand and hand axes and cleavers on the other represent tivo di lie rent 
cultures. However, to establish such a proposition fully one has to answer tlie very 
same {picsiions as were posed in the preceding paragraphs while the Indian evidence iviis 
beii^ interpreted: to reiterate, one must explain the occurrence of (i) handaxes in the 
Paljiiaman culture of Jas-a and (ii) pebble tooU in the early Oldowan, Kafuan, etc., 
cultures of Africa, in respect of the former, it has been suggested that ‘in the Far East 
implements of the handaxe type evolved independently’.® M to the latter, it has been 
argued that ‘primitive tools of the chopper variety Imd a wide distribution at an early 
stage in the Old World’ and they ‘comprise a sort of sub-stratiitnV the implication 
perhaps l>cing that no great sigiiificance should be attached to the point. 

Tlicrc seems to be some force in these explanations, although one would hesitate 
to lake them as final until the question has been examined more thoroughly. Typo- 
logically, most of the Patjitanian handaxes, w-iih their pebble butt, flaking from two 
opposite directions and medial ridge,* are not very far removed from the ‘pebble liaiid- 
axe’tsuch asfound at Guler and Kangra (figs. 8, 15, 9, /^and 14, /; pis. XXX and XL B), 


* T. O. Morris, ‘The piehistoric stone implememi of Burma’, Jitur, Suma Sot., XX\' 
f Rangoon 1935), pp I ; H L Moviiis (Jr.}. ‘The Stone Age of Burma’, Trans. Amrr. PAihi. Sot., 
S, S., WXII, pi. 3 (Philadelphia, 1943), pp. 341 ff. 

■ Davi^n Bkck, Tdlhaml de Chardin, G. C, Young and W. C. Pel, ‘Fossil Man in China’, 
,Wejii, 6^..W.pfiw,iien«A, no. 11 (Peiping. 1933), pp. I ff.; Davidson Black, ‘On the discovery, 
morphology and myimnnicniof Smanthnopiu Pebnensis', Philos. Travs. Roy. Sot. !j>ndon, 223 {1934J, 
PP+ 57 tE; Pci^ An ati-cmpted correlation ot Quaternary geology^ pal aeon tolojry and pn*hiiitQrv 

m Europe and Cbma , Otcaiwnal Paptrs oj thr InsiitoU of Aschoiohffy of tht Vnhttsity of Undon, no. 2. 
GeocnroimlDgical Tab^c m>* 1 (Londdn, 1939), pp. 3 ff, 

c?' h' ‘ke Malay Peninsula’, Xaittre, CXLII (1938), pp. 575 f 

,, * \ palacoUthic stone Implements from Java', /Jw//. Ro^s 

Musfum, Senes B, no. I (^ngapore, 936), pp, 52 fE ; ‘A review of the siratipraphy of Java and it, 
relaoon to Early^ ,\Ian , Sir/r [Philadelphia, !937), pp. 23 ff.; H. Dc Terra, Pleistocene 
t.eology and Early Man in Java , Traju. Arntr. Phiht. Sot., N. S., XXXtl, pt. 3 (1943). pp. 437 tf. 

- “f industrirt from die Older Gravels of varlmw 

.^■etionsof the \ aal ya ley , South AfnftrnJoorAarmt, 40(1943), pp, 282 ff.; M. C, Burktu, South .Africa s 
/ aU 10 Moor ood Point tCambndge, 1928); Thr Old Moot Agr (Cambridge, 1949); H, B, S. t^ke. 
A prdlmnfidr> siipcy the Qua(cmaiy penod in souihcm Africa\ Archt. no, iv (Bureau of 
ArrhacobiTA'* Union of South .\fr4ra JQAli- i q tt t 


Vg, ;r ^ anion y Ajnea, Pruk oj \ 

(rrclona^ 1937); V* P* OBnen, The Pf^ftinforY of l/ganJa Protftiurdtf (CambKdire 19391 
*M«viuj. ep. ft/. (19^t4), p. J13. ’ v h 

’MW., p. 104. 

•Mil/., fig. 37, 4 and 38, 3 .imi 4. 
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tlic l)asic conccpuon tit both cases being almost the same. .As rcganls the occurrence «f 
pcbblc'choppcrs in Africa, Leaky has obscr\Tti; *It is, tlicrcforc, c^niial to stress that the 
evidence at Olduvai Gorge does not support the conclusion that the Oldowan culture per¬ 
sisted as an indfpmdfnt culture during the time the ChcUcs-Achcul culture was developing . 
This clearly shows tlial the pebble loots did not have the same kind of evolutionary stopr in 
Africa as they had in south-east Asia, in the former area they ceased to c_xist beyond the 
^sub-stratum' stage, while in the latter the story began and commued with thcni. Ihi^ 
in their fiiU-bloodcd stages, the two cultures do seem to stand a^rl. .And hcTC it may tie 
worthwhile to stress that the deaver, which is a very outstanding type of the Juindaxc- 
cleaver culture at its maturity,* is conspicuous by its absence in the clmppcr-cbopping-lMl 
cultures of south-east Asia. This point furtber spotlights the distinct charactei^ ol the luo 
cultures. But the question still remains: did the two cultures liavc indcpcndcnl oogms. 
each representing a distinct racial type? Or, did they shoot olf from^ the “ 

very early stage and then develop independently ? Since palacohlhs are 
of human artefacts (as known today), one has to accept tliat, if the former proj^iuon k 
correct, Man emerged from the ape-stage mdcpcodcntly lu ^vo diffcrem areas. J" 
latter case, the dcvdopmcnl of tool-types on two entirely dirferctu lines may P*'rha^ « 
explained bv the cnvironmcnUl necessity of the areas concerned, but then one tws lo 
imagine the'diffusion of mankind from one centre to all over the world as 
pre-Slellcnbosch stage. Thus, indeed more evidence and much more .“^“ 7 ,.”’ 

the material already at our disposal arc necessary^ before the final word can be said 

matter* 


7 . POSSIBUJTIES OF FUTURE WORK IN THE REGION 

The work done so far at Guler and its neighIxiurhood cannot 1)c said to ^ "““'j 
than a mere beginning. Much waits ahead and must be earned out ^ 

picture of the palaeolithic industry of the area as well as of its chronological horizon can 

be obtained, ^ 

In the first place, the various terraces on cither side of the Bcas near Dehra must 
be duly identified and specimens of tools collected from them sc[wrately. i neit inc 
Bcas terraces should be correlated with those of the Banganga at Guler, wlucn a^ n 
should be correlated with those at Kangra. For this, several uucrmcdia^ ^ 1 ! 

have to t>e examined, as the distance between Kangra and Guler, along the 
is nearly 14 miles. But what is more important is a correlation of the tcr^c« a 
Kangra with those further upstream, The Banganga has its source m the 
Himalavas which are hardly 25 miles aw'ay. Tims, with a systematic suncy o( the 
terraces of the Baiiganga from Kangra to the glaciated region, one can sure y _ 

.sequence of the terraces at Kangra in terms of Glacial and I nierglacial epochs ol ine 
Pleistocene. Carrying the evidence further, the terraces at Guler and Dehra can also dc 
assigned to their respective chronological horizons, and consequently tlic tools Irom these 
terraces can be securely dated. 


' Leakey, ep. ciL, pp. 36 f. , l 1 . 1 . j 

■The cleaver seems to have made it* appearance a lilllc lalrr than the handaxc. 


C:f. Lciiky, 


^V'njp^^f^il.rcmains of early man, c.g, the Pithecatiihropus (including Sinamhuipus), 
Neanderthal and Homo sapiens groups do not doubt show a wide difference, 

*PrchUtoiic Hthic mduslrics of Indian Sub-continent’, Joifi". il ona //trt«y, L no. J (rans, um). 


pp. 514-15. 
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Fiirilwr exploration of tJic re Aon is likely to bring to light many more ]>atacolitliic 
sites. White carrying out the exporation one must keep an extra^-vigilant eye on the 
occurrence or absence of handaxes amt cleavers. Lastly, one may cherish the hope of 
getting remains of the Palaeolitlitc Man, as the area is quite suitable &r the formation 
of fossils. 
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1. INTRODUCTIOxN 

A S early as 1S19 J. Babington communicated a paper to the Literary ^tety 
of Bombay, giving the details of two rock-cut eaves discovered by him at Jtongia 
Motta Paramba in Chirakkal Taluk of north Malabar.* Since then, down to ilw 
present tlay, the discovery, in most cases accidental, of a larec number of s^lar cavtt m 
various parts of Malabar has l^cn reported by many scholars. Even Sew’d! s /jjw, 
wltich, although an excellent pioneer-work, was compiled about seventy years ago on 
incomplete and not always reliable data, enumerates nearly one hundrtd and sixty such 
caves in Malabar alone. In point of fact, the number of these remarkable cavw is much 
larger than can be made out from the earlier notices. On the basis of their number alone, 
they were worth at least some attention much earlierj unfortunately, however, no 

fium a paper read at the Thirtyfourih Indian Science Congress. Anthropology and 

Archaeology Section, Delhi, 1947. . 

■ J. Babington, 'Prehistoric antiqinucs, Tmns. Ut, ,y«r. fiemfepr, JBIS. 

* JFL ScwcU, Lists of Antiquerim Remams ut iht Prtstdetiev of Afodnu, I (Madra^ RR' 240 ff. 

Tlic author hinuelf has warned in liis preface that the informaiiou given in his b«k should not be 
conudered conclusive or nccessa rily accurate. A case i n point i* t^t of the KaUiad wve, men uoned 
iWa., p. 254, which, according to him, is *a rock-cut cave with pillars, whereas, in feet, it is a rave 

with a top4peiung. 
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systematic cxpioratioti or comprehensive study of them, geographically, architecturally 
or culturally, has yet been attempted on an appreciable scale. 

Geographically, the rock-cut eaves Hwe supposed by G. Jouveau-Dtibrcuil to be 
conrincd to Malabar District alone.' SubscqucmVi however, it has come to light that 
they have a much wider distribution. Of the three broad physiograpluc divisions of 
Kerala—the alluvial sea* *board, the plains with extensive 1 ateritic outcrops and the uplands 
composed of granitic gneiss and charnockitc'—the lateritic region of Cochin contains a 
good number of these caves (fig. 1) situated on high grounds, locally known as parambas. 

On lichair of llte Archaeological Survey of India, Sliri V. D. Krishnaswamj 
examined in IS'fG some of the important caves cut into the numerous lateritic rocks in 
Talappalli, the riorthcmmosi Taluk of the former Cochin State. Later on, 1 was 
apoctated with him in bis wojt, of svliich the present paper is the result. I am, iticrcforr, 
highly indebted to him for placing his material at my disposal and for other assistance. 
1 must also thank Shri Anujan Achan, then Slate Archaeologist in Cochin, who extended 
his ungrudging co-operation to the Archaeological Sur\'cy party. 

Shri N. R. Banerjee has helped me ivlth his suggestions and lias checked up the 
drawings and descriptions of the caves on the spot. For the drawings I owe thanks to 
Shri Bhaskaran Nair and Shri Lakshmi Dull and for the photographs to Shri V. M. Naicker 
and .Shri M. B. Limaye, 


2. GENERAL FE.^TURES OF THE CAVES 


The excavators of these caves first sunk a pit into the rock, usually rcctangidar or 
nearly rectangular, to a depth varying in indiv'idual eases, by scooping out the solid mass 
of latcritc. Into the vertical face of the rock was then cut a small rectangular entrance, 
cimcr a little above the floor-level of the open quadrangle or flush with it. And through 
this narrow opening, which hardly^ permitted a man to crawl through on all fours, being 
on an average 1 ft. 6 in. both in width and height, was the hard latcritc hollowed out and 
the cave fashioned. 

.Access to the floor of the outer court w'as gained by means of steps cut out of the 
rock by the authors of the eaves themselves,* The floor of the interior of a cave is invariably 
1 iL to 2 ft, lower tlian the^ floor of its outer court. On the sides of a cave usually arc 
rock-cut Knehes, varying^ in height from 6 in. to 2 ft. But they are a variable feature; 
some of the caves have a single bench, only on one side,^ while others have none at all.* 


these 
cituvenicnee 


*G. Jouvcau-Dubreuil, Vtdic Aniiqutlws (Pondicherry, )922). p. 12. 

1941, XIX, Cochin (Emakulam, 1944), p. 1. 

*The Cochin Archaeological Department built parapet-walls around the open court of some of 
eaves to give them better protection and added to or renovated the otiginaJ steps for the 
mence orvmroTs (cf. pis. XL! A, XLII1 A and XLIV Bl, 'Flicsc w'rll-Jntciitioncd measures, 
however, to a certain extent conceal and dtsfleure the original character of the caves. 

L FiUiunda A, described by M. D. Ragliavan, ‘The rock-cut eaves of 

Mala^t, iJr. AnjAMjnwnt AtfangaT ComivnittntioH Valimt (Madras, I93B), pp. 38*1-89, fit. 3(/), 

/Jj., >'■ 

, ^5'^ngla Motta Paramha caves, Ferolee-2, and some of the Perungulam caves 
dcacnh*^ by A. Rea m the Supdt. Afth. AW., Stuthem Cirr/r, Medrai, 1910-11 (1911), p. II. 

irTi- V tombs of Ferokc, S. Malabar', Ougrt, Jmr. 

‘ k* u 0^33), pp. 2^314, has a bench, bm it is segmented from the wall of the cave, 

which u an unusual feature. 
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Rocy-cur CAvns w cocum 

The floor of most of tlie caves U circular or oblong on plan, while their vault is dome¬ 
shaped, although caves with rectangular floors and flat ceilings are by no means unknown. 
There is in some eaves a rock-cut pillar, square, rectangular or round, rising to the centre 
of the vault from the middle of the floor; in others,' it is absent; while in yet another type 
there is a circular opening in the centre of the domed celling. 

These, then, are the common ciuiracteristics of tills type of monuments. 1 shall 
now' proceed to a brief description of each of tlie caves examined in I94G, 


3. DKSCRlPTiON OF THE CAVES 
A. CnOWANN'L'R 

Tbec.avc at Chowannur (fig. 2; pL XLI A) is situated on the northern side of the 
K.unnamkula m^Vadakkanchcri road, about 2 miles northeast of the town of Kunnamkulam,' 
It is entered through a recessed opening on the east, the entrance being 1 ft. 6 in. wide and 
1 ft. in. liigh. The other sides of the interior of the cave are circular and its vault 
hemispherical. On its northern and southern sides are two benches, one 5 ft. 3 in. long and 
3 ft. 2 in. broad, and the other 4 ft. 9 in, long and 2 ft. 8 in, wide at the broadest point, 
both about 8 in. high from live suifacc ol' the floor. ^ Along the western side of th^e interior, 
there arc five circular blocks cut out of the latcritc, differing in height but in no_ ease 
tiigher than the benches. The largest of these measures 9 in. and the smallest 6| in. in 
diameter, the larger tlirec and the smaller tw'O placed in separate clusters. Judging 
from tlic depressions in the middle of tlicir top-surface, they appear to be Intended as 
stands for vessels. The cave has no central pillar nor any top-oj^ing. The top of the 
ceiling is 3 ft, 7 in. high. 

Tltc inside surface of the cave is unusually smootli, testifying to the advancetl 
workmanship of its builders. 


B. KAMDANISSERt 

The cave at Kandanlssert (fig. 3; pi. XLT B), which is situated half a mile south of 
.\riyaimur in Ariyannur-desam, is al^ entered through a recessed opening, although the 
opening hert is incliticd towards east-south-ca^t. The inner reccaSj 2 ft. 3 iPi. uidc and 
1 ftp 10 in* high^ leads into a cliamber with a hemispherical dome and a paraboloid floor^ 
on ail sides of whkii, excepting the entrance-side^ are three benebeSt each with legs 
out of the rock, the lioIlo wed-out space bet ween the Ic^ taking the shape of the base 
of tlu! bcJiches; ihey are only G in- wide and do not extend under the whole width to ihc 
hack of ihe benches. Tlie benches^ though not of uniform size^ are rouglit^ 5 ft. long|^ 
3 h, wide and I ft- high. The surface of each bcncli is bounded by a low ridge of 3 in. 
width on its outer edges. 

'Some of tlir Cochin caves have been noticed by Anujan Achan in An. lUpi. A^mhirairtm 
Anth. Dipt Cochin Sinte, but his drscriptions need verification, since the particular given by mrn arc 
often inadequate and inaccurate. The preitcnt cave, for instance^ is described in ihid., 1102 M.K* 
{192&‘27), p. 8, as a rectangular cave with a hearth for lighting firr—details which do nm at all agree 
tvith the strudiiie of the cave^ 
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At the centre nf Uic domed vault of tlic cave there is a circular opening, about 
2 ft. 3 in. in diameter at titc lop communicating the sky. The total height of the 
domed vault is not more than 5 ft, from the floor. 

The whole cave — Including its doorway, the surface of live benches, their legs and 
I he niches between them—has been plastered with lime in recent times, thus concealing 
the original surface of its interior. This may have been done by the Satyavasi saints, 
ivlio are reported by the local people to have inhabited the cave within Uving memory'. 

Of all the caves examined by the party, the two described above arc the only ones 
which possess recessed entrances. They correspond in this respect to the two eaves at 
Bancla \foita Paramba,^ the main chambers m the Padinyaitamun cave, the 
Perunffulam caves * the Mennapuram cave,* the Panunda eaves and possibly abo the 
Chelicth cave.* But while the entrances to the Cochin caves contmn only one recess, 
others have as many as three or four, looking sometimes rather like the jambs of a dMr- 
wav—wJiich indicates that they were built at a stage when the tcchmquc of cavc-cuiting 
iiad comparatively advanced. This scheme abo Facilnaies the operations, as for each 
subsequent jamb the thicknejs to be cut is reduced. 


C. K.AK1LAU 

The cave at Itakkad^ (% 4; pi. XLII), situated on the slope of a hill 1 mile north 
uf the town of Kumiamkulam, has a narrow entrance on the cast. 1 ® 

1 ft, 7 in. high at the outer edge, and its top opemng, 2 ft. J m- m ^^es _ 

the same category as the Kandanisscri cave. Accch to the ciurance is by 

flight of three steps cut into the latentic sub-soil on its eastern si^. fjj* 

chcumference of fts northern side there is only a single sectoral ^ 

2 ft 9 in af its widest point and 2 ft. 3 in. high, into the base 
have been hollowed ou^ the portions left uncut thus beconung 
the bench. To the south of the bench, near the entrance is 

1 ft. I in. in diameter, closely resembling the vessel-stands 

p. 97), and no doubt intended for the same purpose, in spite of the absence ot 

dcprcssiQii tm ihc lop. 

The cave is dome-shaped and paraboloid on jilan with an 

-j™ A4- a4 thp- hr^nch. !i has a 2 -iii* deep daciO-iinc, riuiniiig 



wide pilastcr-Uke projection on eiincr siuc ui mv «ih^i hiehcr 

as it rises above and gradually merging with the w'all-surlace low P> * 

■ Babington, op. oV. Hb iUujiratioiis have been reproduced by W. I^ogan in Xfahbor, I (Madras. 

pottery iu Malabar', /nrfiba .h.lwyill (1879). pp. 3^1!. 
The pl;ins ^ sectioia of the Fadi^attSnuri cave have been reproduced by the same auihor in 
Alslah^, iUtijtradon VII- 

:jouvcS.Dtb™''Sl, pp. 13 ff. D„b„»il> iUu,™ 

reliable. The court outside the Mennapuram caw is ^n on ow 

whereas, in fact, it is pmbably bounded on all the four ntfes. His ill^^tioos of a ca« at Bangla 
Motta Paramba, reproduced fmm Babington’s paper, arc also distorted, 

.A a.. 1102 M E. (1926.27), p. 7; 1103 ME. (1927-28), p. ■>. 
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abo\'C, it vanislics rtllogethcr Ixforc reaching the vault. Tlicic fcaiarcs distinguish ihts 
cave as belonging to a later devclopnicut in the technique of cave-cut ling. 1 lie unusual 
licifiUt of the cave, 6 ft, from the floor, and the top-opening, wliich belongs, as will be seen 
Ijcfew (p. IM), to the later stages in the development of eavc-arclutcclurc and vvhich, 
incidentally, connects tlus cave not only with tlic Kandanisscri mvc (abme, p. 90) but 
also with such other caves as at Bangla Moila Paramba and Feroke, also speak tor a 
comparatively late age for this cave. 


D. PORKALASl 

At Porkalam,' 2 miles north of ICunnamkulam, two cjn-es were exatmned and 
surveyed. Both of them Face west-north-west and arc situated one behind Uve other, with 
% gap of 6 ft 3 in, between them, Porkalam'2 lying to the noi lb-ivcst of Porkalam-1. 

The entrance of Porkaiam-l (fig. 5; pi. XLHI A> is 1 ft- I in. wideJ ft- ^ J- 
Its top-cutting is not exactly horizontal; instead, vi is slightly curved on cither end, thus 
having the s^ape approximately of a horizontal arch There are the 

cave one on each side of the entrance, the first of which is 5 It. 6 in. long and 1 ft ® ”* 
Soad and the other 4 ft. 11 in. long and 2 ft 9 in. broad, wMe ft';'-- h'tdc m 

is unusually low for similar benches m other eaves. Clo^ by mctct 

entrance are four vessel-stands, as in the Ghowaiinur cave P- k ‘ ^Lht S iIk 

varying between 6 in. and 8i in. and their height corresponding to the height ol me 

Porkalam-2 ifus. b: pl- XLIIl B) iias no bench at all; nor has it a vesschstand. But 
bo.h hivTa cnLl pillar. The r«c,ang«Ur '■- -f 

Porkabm-l is considerably wider than the column prowr, which, 10 m by lU m,, 
from on^end of the base, leaving a ^mare flat ^ 

in Porkakim-2 has no adjoining seat and ts about I ft- pLing 

in Porkalam-1, however, seems to recur m the eaves of side of 

the entrance, as here, there appears on Logan’s plan a stool of low scat D> tne siac oi 

each pillar (marked M on his plans). i » r o ■ i.itri. hm tmw 

uiisymmemlcXvrid^'S^^^ 

One foot above the entrance there is a pattern cut out m the rock looking vaguely ukc 
ill-sluipcd damarUt most likely a later iniencrencc. ^ o h tv 

pillar of the cave near Calicut.* - u ■ i nnnrv vn 
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ruuridcf^l corners, wliilc iwo sides of Purkal^m-) are roiiglrly drciilar but Ihc oilier two 
nearly straigUl. Apparently there lias been considerable interference with Porkalam*!. 
Its north-eastern interior wall has llwt appearance of having Ijcen built in with Lateritc 
building material, since, while the otlier sides of the cave are comparaii\t;ly smooth, the 
nortb-eastem side is unusually rottgh. Originally, ihcrcforc, the floor of Porkalam-I 
was in all probiibiiity fairly circular. Also, as its entrance is now to one side of the existing 
court and not in the middle, as is usual with the (^hin caves, the original outer court 
must have been wider than it is at present and obviously extended further north-east. 


E. Evyal 

At Eyyal, miles south of Chcrainanangad on the Kunjiaitikulam-Vadakkariclmri 
rtwd, Ls.situated a double-chambered cave (lig. 7; pi, XLIV A), Uie same outer court Icadine 
in front to the main chamber, X, with its roof now partly collapsed, and on the right hand 
side to a smaller chamber, Y* The main chamber faces east and is nearly double 
the dimensions of the sidc-clianibcr facing south which measures only 4 ft. 9 in, 
by 4 ft. 2 in. The front side of the interior of chamber X measures 7 ft., but its far-end 
side lengthens out to 8 1\. 6 in., the remattung two sides being about 5 ft. 3 in. each. 
Cliambcr X is also a little higber than Y, the height of the former being 3 ft. 6 in. and 
liiat of the latter 3 ft. 

The bencli inside X, 8 in. high from the floor, is of irregular w'idth and runs along 
all sides except where the entrance is situated. The wide peth^tal-like base of its central 
pillar is only an extension of tlie middle portion of its bench on the western side. 

Chamber Y has no central pillar but has a bench, .“i in. liigh from the floor, its width 
varying from 1 ft. 6 in. to 1 ft. 9 in,, rumiing along its eastern and northern sides. In 
the south-western corner of tJic cave and in the middle of its western side are two very 
pude and irregularly-shaped flat-surfaced blocks of the same height as the bench, The 
irregular platform may have been used For keeping vessels and other objects. .Another 
ahcmativc--and that seems more likely — is that \ is an unlinishcd chamber; its builders 
iniendcd cither to shape the existing blocks into vessel-stands or stools or to level Uicm 
down altogether but iiad to abandon the operation for some unknown reason. W’bitt 
otlier purposes these platforms could have served is otherwise difficult to imagine. 


E- Kattakampal 

Two fitrlongs west of Rattakamjial, which iLcsalxnit 5 miles north-west of Kuniiiiiii- 
kulam, there is another multi-ehambcred cave (fig. 8; pi. XLIV B), comprising in nil four 
cliambcrs, X, X' and Y and Y'.‘ Chambers and Y', situated laterally, face east, 
while the remaining two chambers, X and X', situated opposite each other acros.<i the 
outer court, fiice north and south respectively. Cliambcrs Y' and X^, on ilic non hern 
side, arc replicas of V' and X respectively on an cast-west median line, bUcctitig the entire 
composite cave mto two halves. It may be observed that the Padinyattamuri four- 
chambered cave IS also built on a corresponding plan. 

The chambers are roughly of comparable sl^cs, the dimensions being: X, 4 ft. 6 in. 
by 3 ft. 4 in,; X', 5 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft, 9 in,; Y, 4 ft. 11 in, by 4 ft. I in.; and Y', 4 ft, 11 in. 


* Cr. An, R(p. AiAttinL tr^ioK Atch. Depl. Coe/itn Slau^ 1109 M.E. (L9J3-34}, p. b and figs. i>u pp. i-v. 
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by 4 ft. Their cntrsinccs measure I ft. 8 in. in width and I ft. 10 in. ui lieight. Along the 
length of each chamber, on the right-hand side of the entrance in the ‘ w 

left-hand side in the southern chambers, there is in each chamWr 
9 in. in height and 2 ft. 2^ in. on an average iti width, except m X, where it is 2 ft- h m- 
wide. The lieight of the chambers is 3 ft. 3 in. 

The Ewal and Kattakampal caves slionld be distinguished from the o^cre only 
because they^re multi-chambered but also because their noors are rectangular and their 
Komar On general plan, the Padinyattamuri caves investigated by I^gan 

agrcc^th the Kattakampal caves, except that each oih^ S ^one 

fmirki-d bv Loeati T and I on Ms plans and disttngtiiihcd by him from each other a!5 siot^ 

& andX® a^atoa central pillar each, leaviag arltlc tlic ».rall«l ftrc-plncw 


4. CLASSIFICATION OF THE CAVES 

It will have been noticed that the Cochiti caves described above 

of the Malabar caves mentioned in some of 

isolation, although, .tbeu- main fcaturc^^^^^ ^ ^ 

them has not been reported earlier. The jattanmn cav«^mj ^ 

following typological sequence. 

(i) caves with a central pillar; 

(ii) caves without a central pillar; 

(iii) eaves with a topn^pening; and 

riv) tnulti-chiimbcred caves. .^r ,i.„ 

It Ly W n.r..tit.nrd that the muh^httnbrml cave “ ^ ut 

trith top^^unB. ft rvpreanls a drvvlopmrnl from ibe s.o,d>= «vc. '"lU or 

central pillar. 

5. ORIGIN OF THF. CAVES 


A. VEnu; owe in 

In bis tWU G. Jouveau-pubreuil argues for 

r«F0U..cti».. ofoo crlivr MW Vcdic ■‘T'nV^ SA M 

oi^ Velirrrias. C S is hemispherical in shape and even othenvise a perfect 

imitation of the hut of an Aryan chief. ... , i 

Certain features of Butldhlst cave*—notably the jambs sloping inwards as they r^ 
aMve ^nTthr riMfc it. Av vaults, if, as i^dut rWw-caves ol tv«t™. tadta 

llK vault was not actually rumished with wooden rihs, and ulsn the ftnadr made r 
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wood—were rightly taken long ago to be imitations of w'oocicn huts,’ Among these 
features Jouvcau-Dubrcnil also includes the central pillar of tlie Malabar caves, which, 
according to iitm, imitates a wooden pole bearing ilic vault of a hut.* But it appears 
dubious if the Kerala eaves do really possess many cssenthilly ;voodcn cliaraeteruiics. 
Jambs, us the term is understood, arc absetit in them; die recesses of their entrances arc cut 
vertically and are not sloping inwards. In tltc Buddhist eaves, as at Guntupalle,^ arches 
ribbed into the vault occur even in tlic absence of a central pillar. But only a few of the 
Kerala caves are crowned witlt arch-shaped shafts radiating from tJie central pillar and 
touching the fringes of the vault,* 

It sliould be noticed tliat the central pillar of tltc Mennapuram cave is frail and 
slender, such as would not seem to be necessary for the stability of the siruciure and, 
there lore, belongs to a stage in the architectural devebpment when the central pillar had 
become non-functional and merely a styli'/ed and ornamental featme, as Its corbcUctl 
capital would conclusively confirm. As a rule, the central column of the Cochin caves 
is quite thick and strong, on an average 1 ft. 6 in, square, and is mainly iitilitaiian. 

Ne\'crLhcless, even if the Cochin ca\'cs did originate from wooden huts, why mttst 
they be taken as imitations of Aryan huts spccificallv? Why not of Dnavidian or pre- 
DravidUn huts? 

It has been suggested by atiotlier scholar that ‘the nearest parallel which these caves 
bear to the dwelling houses of the living, is to the hut of the Todas of the Nilgiris, with 
its domical roof and direct access fixtm the ground outside as in these caves.’* There is 
admittedly a certain resemblance between ilt,c arched fa^^ades ofToda huts and of Buddhist 
caves, but this correspondence is not observed in the facades of the Kerala eaves. 
Moreover, the Foda huts arc not dotnical and round as tliesc eaves. The vaults arc no 
doubt arched in both cases, but the huts are rectangular on plan. The platforms inside the 
Totia huts used for keeping bclon^ngs have a solid base, whereas those in Kerala eaves, 
with legs cut underneath them, reveal their co»nc.\iQn witii similar benches in port-lioJc 
cists, as will ixt seen bcloiv (p, 110). 

Jouveau-Dubreuil makes much of the rock-cut chambers with top-opening, which 
feature, a^ording to him, represents a cliimney, the entire cave being ati agniMtty^, i.e., 
house of the sacred fire for perfomiing Soma- and Agiu-sacrificcs.* Each of the so-called 
nre-placcs in the Pathnyattamuri caves is, according to him, ‘the fire-place where resides 
a dmmty,^ the domestic firc.’^ But Dubreuil buil£ liis tlicory on very jnsufTicicnt and 
coTitiW'ersiaS data. From Logan’s plans we get no adequate idea of the exact structure 
and shape of liis so-called fire-place. In the absence of a definite description, it may 
vxctt Ik, as has been suggested above, tliat the feature under reference is no fire-place at 
a 1. Certainly no indubitable firc-placc has been observed in any other Kerala cave. 


t ThtCttfre Tmplfiof Mic {London, 1880), pp. 39 IF.; also 

l.*.ngh^t, Ah. Areh. Surp,, Sautium Cirdt, Madriu, 1916-17 (1917), pp. 30 C 

*Cr. Raghaviui, op. «/,, p. Sgg, 

Guntupallc, the domed vault is only ‘ribbed in 
auerts, pp p **™*^ture (italics mine) ; its rramework is not made of wood, asJoiiveiUi-Duhreiiil 

»Raghavati, op, dL, p 388 , 

’’Op, n'L, p. 19. 
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Ami, what is more important, the Padiiiyattamuri eaves, which arc tlic only ones to contnin 
the wi-enUed hrc-places, liavc no lop-opening—no chimney to let the smoke escape. 

The open court outside the Padiiiyattamuri caves is, according to Jouveau-Dubrcuil, 
the central assembly-hall where the funeral riles to the dead were pcrformecL' Bui this 
reatuic cannot be isolated From similar structures in other Kerala caves- The original 
open court may luive in course of lime developed into an assembly-hall in llie case of 
Buddhist dwt/jifl-caves. But in the earliest eaves of the Kerala coast U wm constructed to 
iliciijtatc the operadon of cutting and gaining an easy accea into Uic cave poper. Later 
on it was discontinued, as in the Panimda eaves, where operations could^ be carried on 
directly IVom the slope of the rock, Further, the argument that an agmdhnja must Kyc a 
chimnev is bascil purely on an unwaranted assumption. In hict, the icrm agnvifmya 
iisclf hiis been grossly mlsuiidcrsiood by Jouveau-Dubreuir and ins authority, L. JL 
Hu veil. 


B. BliPDHlsr ORlGtK 

Local tradition iias often ascribed a Buddliisl origin to lock-cut cav^ descried 
above. They have sometimes been regarded as niic abodes of hcmit^ho floumhcd in 
these parts when Buddhism and Jainism were popular in Kerala. 
take sLliias a Hinduwed Buddha, regard the presence of the remains of 
in tlie vicinity of some of these caves as an additional cvidciicc for their Bmldliist ongni. 

The caves, cannot, however, b.- of Buddhist origin. No object found In them has 
any remote association ivitli the Buddhist form of worsliip. Stmcturally, even Je simplest 
of the Buddhist or allied caves, like tlic Lomus Rtslu and budama caves of the Barabar 
EToup cut ill the granite, which are the only ones to bear any resemblance to the Kcralu 
wvef are far in advance of tlic techtuqiie attained by the builders ol the Kerala eaves. 

It may also be pointed out here, as shown by V, Narayana Pillai,* lliat Buddhi^sni 
II Iiidy a u _ u npi-pr became the orevaihnK 



that he is Ute Hinduizcd Buddha. 


•In BnilMiiana litefature, among the various priests for a sacrificial 
railed flWA™. The word is an adjective, someumrs used m Jm ^l!r 

derived?iom a£«ldkfa, mc.aiiinR 'anything pertaimng to the pgsfdftm pnest. "am thr 

term asrttdhdrit has been iu«l in I he Briilimana texts lo denote iFic fire of firc-iieanh kindled and 
loiilced^afirr by the pritsi ffgntSm or llir sacrifice performed by him. OccMionally, n li^ also been 
cmplovcd with reference in the shed in which ihc sacred fire untler ihc charge of the iv.w 

kept ^But there is nolhiiig lo snggtsi lhat llie Sgnldhij/a a closwl tafeniwrle. It wm simply 
one of ihc maiiv firc-licarihs necessary for a complete sacrifice. .Accordingly, if a '* 

c oinidered iiece^ry for an dgiiidhrtya, why should it not he so for an Sftapa^jra or gJrAflpa^fl, which 
arc some of ihc other firc-hcarih’i mentioned dong with fSgNJdfir^fl (cf. intopotAa Bftt/arwpfl. 
3. fi. 2. 21)? For other re.TSons which go against Dubrciida theory, see .Aiy.uppan, op. ol., p. 312, 

A^hanl'Us, Rfp, AdmiKutfatioit ArcL Dept. Cofhw Staff, 1102 M.B. 

Aiyappaii, i/>. nl.. pp- 300 and 3QB f. ; T.. A. Krishna Iyer, ‘The prehislonc archaeology of Kerala , 

frflc. and Tram. Ttnlh All-India Orimid Con/.. TmpaU (M.idr.ia. 

1941), pp. 505 f. 
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C- Megautmic origin 

The kinship of the Kerala rock-cut caves with the megalithic monuments, in 
structure, orientation anti contents, leaves no doubt :is to iheLr sepulchral nature, altliough 
in subscquctii times some of Utetn may occasionally Itave given shelter to Buddliisl or other 
monks or even to ordinary people. 

Among the mcgalithic monuments of Kerala is the cist-type scooped out in laicriie 
but lined tv-ith granitic slabs alongside the hollowed out quadrangle, with a capstone 
placed on lop.’ One of these cists, at Porkalam, comains a roughly rectangular port-hole 
in its eastern orihosiat and a bench of graniik slab on its southern interior.* At Sulur, 
in Coimbatore District, a similar grave contained two benches and another also a circular 
ijort'hole,^ The side-benches of the cist, and also its port-hole, which is usually covered 
with a slab, disclose an uiunistatable megalitbic origin of these eaves, which gets more 
and more confirmed on a closer scrutiny of their manifold other features. 

:\ general Feature of mcgalithic monuments is a stone circle. Such circles arc 
frequently found on the surface to demarcate the mcgalithic tombs underground, and 
they have been observed to encircle also the cists of the type descrilwd above, at Tirti- 
vilvamala in Cochin.,* at Palambalakkodu in Malabar and also at a site in Coimbatore.^ 
One of the rock-cut caves discovered by Babington at Bangla Motta Paramba was 
demarcated by a similar stone circle.* 

All the Cochiit eaves described abot'c face cast or cast-soutli-east, although some in 
Malabar liavc been reported as facing north or north-cast but so do occasionally ojhcr 
megalitliic monuments. The predominating orientation, both in the ease of mcgalithic 
tomb.'i and rock-cut raves, remains east, which is an additional evidence to establish that 
the two classes of monuments are dissociated witli each othcr. 

VVhat is still more significant from the point of view of the mutual association of the 
two classe.s of monuments is the fact that at Porkalam, in an arca^ of roughly 2 acres, 
kutiakalfus {hoodstoitcs), dolmciioid cists, urn-burials covered by granitic slabs and enclosed 


' For the TTitTgalilhie nioiiuini'.Jit 3 in Cochin and elsewhere in south India, see V. D. Krishnaswami, 
'Megalitliic of south India'. .Infimt Irulia, no. 5 (1949), pp. 15 fif.; K. R, Srinivasan .md 
X, K, Banerjee, ‘Survey of south Indian megaliths^ ibid-, no. 9 (1953), pp. 103 ff. 

* For another lype of megalithic monuments at Porkalam, see B. K. Thapar, ‘Porkalam 1948: 
f'tcavaiion of a megalithic um-burial', Amirnl India, no. 8 (1952), pp. 3 ff. 

sAffla, XXX, no. 10 (OcU 1930), pp. l?l f. 

* K. Govinda Mrnon, “Red painted pottery from Cochin State', Man, XXXVTI, no. 9 (Sept. 
1937), pp. 14t> IT 

KMan. XXX, no, 10 (OcL 1930), p. 171. . 

^Jouvcau-Dubreuil regards this stone circle as ‘the ’“Vedika” which surrounded the sacnncial 
ground in \’edic nW. If we were to regard the stone circles as vtdikdj, the entire mcgahthic culture 
brrtrtnrs Vedic. Bui, in any case, there is no indiralion in the Vedic literature that the sacrificial 
riles of VVdic .\rya(is took place underground, while tite vedikds demarcated the sites above the 
ground. Above all, the lieight of the lock-cut caves of Kerala, which, on an average, is 3 IV., imikrt 
it impossible to think that the complicated rites of Vedic ceremonies, requiring frequent and Iiighly- 
elaborate movcrnt-tiu, could be performed in such low tabernacles, where even a short-slaiured mail 
ran liiirdly move about or stand upright. 

’Aiyappan, ep. til., pp. 303 f. and 311 f. The cntninre of the roek-ciit tomb near Caucut 
described by I-onghurst, ap, rit,, as facing west is not really .an entrance; it is an opening made by the 
quarrying workmen who accidentally came upon the eavr. In bbt Slaty of ihe Sti^a (Ceylon, 193G), 
fig. 7, where I lie plans of the rave have been rcpiodiiccd, the author ha.s corrected the mbtake. 
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Roch'-cur caves i\ cocwy 

the side-slabs of ca^ioncs of ci^s t _ rcfiiOfi^was eJttraorditiarily amcrablc to 

caves,' UierUc the native theriearat bv eicperienre, to hollow onl 

cutting into any shape or form. better protection for the remains of 

the inside of a the cist promrr is very rare in^thc latcritk regioti C-oc^n, 

dolmcnoid cists have a dominant dislnbunon. ^ 

Unfortuniitcly, the caves of Cochin )g 4 g And hence, in most cases, 

othcn«se interfered with ^hen they be l^aincd. However, ihc pottery 

no definite Information about earlier by tire State Archaep- 

from t’fcvo of ihc caves, viis. Kaitakampal \LV); 3 i\d^ althougli lunitcd m 

logist, is preser'^'cd in the ^«tablish a close* and dernute relationship of the 

nuantitv it is sufficient to elucidate and esta District the Kerala caves thus 

C«:hin caves, first. '.iD. Itosj m^S^iO-k mnitiin Cochin. 

comiiis »ll nod" one c*>rg<>ry. dolmcnoid cists ond urn-burals, 

by hoSd- and umbrclla-sinnes (WobtHo a n d ^ 

aid, thirdly, olth the mogahthm monuments ■„ „,,„l.,„r«ed. 

EaceptuiJ largo vessob. alrntwt ^ “’tW 

While the larger ''eK«'s “'Viflr 'com it blackish grev and surface burnished blMk. The 
reduced heat To the kiln, J’lLrtuch lechmcany ihcv fall under the Black- 

available specimens ^"2= and ^finish distinguish the entire 

and-r«d Ware class. On the whole, the pottery displays an 

range of mcgalithic pottery m southern India, 

advanced ccraiitic craftsmanship, -err closclv aht" 

Tlie (bur-footed Jars of the Eyyal and urn-buriab el^here, 

counterpart.s recovered from most o mcwaltthic cist at Porkaham but also from an 

Sd:r.bTrJ’ Tr KS »- —red .imilar ven.ls nath three 

^ hi the Calicut cave examined by Longhurst ^^yj^'^'nie'tall cyUndri^ 

exacdv hie the ones frcnuemly found in the paintJd on its 

bowls of the Kyy-al cave and a atso cl^ly rtUlcd to simibr pottery 

shoulder recovered fmm the Sts * 1^111 urn-burial at Porkalam 

unearthed from the Coimbatore and Tmnc^lIV «tcs. consideration, 

xvere also found some deep bowls, but they are wader than mow 

' IC.g. Alvappan, op. til., p- 30^ 

ChitaH^ Du.™., Wutje. (,911). pp. .2-.3; K-P. 

Arci,. SuT. Ind^ 1911-12 (I9l5), pp- 15S40, pi LXXII, 3. 
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Lids and riiq^^siaiids, usually of black ware, arc ycl anotlicr link bcliivecii the rock-cut 
ca\'cs and the megatUltlc tombs. The ring-stands from the LyyaJ cave Iiavc a complete 
resemblance with those from Padtnyattamurij Pcrungulam, Fci^kc and CaltciU eaves, 
as also with the Coimbatore and TinncvclJy pottery* Turreted litts, with a flat or round 
linial, found m the Petdinyattamuri, Ghellcth and K> 7 al eaves, arc t>jx>!ogieaUy identical 
with tile corresponding potlcrj' from Coimbatore, and so arc the flanged vcswl-lids and open 
bowl-like iirn-covcrs. From Kattakampal comes a lid with a ringed finiaI, a rare type 
which equates with a similar lid from the CltcUcth cave and also with lids from Coimbatore 
and Tiniicvctly Districts. Corresponding lids and stands also occurred in the urn-burial 
at Porkalam*' Some of the lids from Brabmagiri* also have a genera! resemblance with 
those from Kerala, 

Two of llic Malabar eaves have also yielded small-slacd sarcophagi. From l'crokc-2 
was obtained a sarcophagus, described as a bathtub-like vessel by Aiyappan, 2 ft. long 
and 1 ft, high, with twelve small legs attached to its bottom. A similar object, described 
as a tray by Longhurst, measuring 2 ft. 3 in. by 1 ft. 3 in., was discovered from the cave 
near Calicut, It had eight small legs, and was covered by a lid of the same size. 

Grinding stones and rollers, obtained from the Pcrungulam and Panunda eaves, 
closely resembling the ones found in the Adichanallur urn-burials,* give further data for 
a mcgalithic association of the rock*cut caves. 

Into the details of other pottery, of various shapes and sizes, it is unnecessary to go. 
Even a cursory perusal of the characteristic features and fabric of the pottery from die 
caves and megaliths w'iJ] easily convince one of the close conneidon that exists between 
the two classes of monuments. 

In the preceding paragraphs fretjuctit parallels haw been drawn between the pottery 
from the rock-cut caves and the pottery from the Coimbatore and Tinnex'eily sites. The 
pottery from Coimbatore and Tinnevelly and the pottery from the Cochin megaliths and 
rock-cut caves Ik 11 within the same culture-complex. strong undercurrent, running 
beneath the surface-index of the Malabar, Cochin and Coimbatore cultures, aflirms their 
close aflinity w4th each other, in spite of local v'arialions. 

The evidence of iron implements obtained from the Kerala cav'cs and megaliths has 
also an important bearing on the nature of the former. Apart from usual objects 
tike blades, hatchets, swori^ and billhooks, which are frequently met with both in the caves 
and megaliths, especially of the Kerala region, there is the evidence of a few mote striking 
objects. Among the iron antiquities of Pcrungulam, Feroke and Ghellcth caves is a tripod, 
such as w'as exhumed by Babington from what he described as an umbrella-stone, although, 
according to the revised nomenclature* we w'ould rather describe it as a hood-stone. 
From the same monument Babington also recovered a trident (trtfv/a) like the ones found 
in ParambantalU and Pcrungulam eaves. A similar trident is also reported from a hood- 
stone at Kattakampal, although the monument has been described as a dolmen.* The 
double hook, found in Padinyattamuri, Pcrungulam and Pcroke-2 caves, although 
exhibiting slight variations, brings all the rock-cut Kerala caves still mutually closer* 


'Thapar, ep. %. 2, 8, 9 and H-I6. 

’^Vlieeter, */■. trl., p. 217, P2. 

* Aiyappan, op. eiL, p. 311. 

* Krishnaswami, op. ciL 

s.'fn. Rtp, AdmiNUtraiioit Anh- Dtpt, Cacian Httdt, 1109 M.E. (1933-34), p. 6. 
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Also, a broken bronze bowl obtained from ihc Eyyal cave corresponds closely to 
similar bronze pieces recovered from oUrcr Cochin mcgaliihs, including the cist at 
Tinivilvamab excavated by Govinda Menoti. 

Among lilt finds from hood-stones discovered by Babington arc also a few camclian 
beads, some of which, of the etched tabular tvpc, correspond to ilie beads obtained from 
Fcrokc-2.‘ Similar beads have also been obtained from the excavTSted nrii-bunal at 

Forbibm/ 


D. OWOtN OF THE DOMED VAULT 


The domed vault of the rock-cut caves, granting for the sake ofj^gumeni that it 
was insDtred by the hemispherical wooden hut, cannot be taken to have been constructed 
o 7 ibc huts onhc Vedic Aryans, In fact the domed vauU is more probab y 
an imitation of a wooden umbrella, fn a region where the rainfall “ J. 

hcavT,' and umbrelb a necessity to protect oneself^ a structure like an umbrella may casdy 
liavc^ommended itself to the local folk to be employed also m the coMtruction of thmr 
tombs SO as to afford better protection to their dead, just as, as suggested by Krishnaswami, 
the iopikallu (hat-stone) and ^hood-stone) may have had a corr^pondmg oi^n. 

pSsibly have transferred themselves as the ribbed arches of the Guntopalle cate. 



rmbtem "C 

,oan LbJ. «aa «««d on .h« gmvn. » pro«« 
Kcmla archi.n«„« 

bfith these regions are subject to lieavy and conUnuous rams. 


Roor 


6. TYPOLOGICAL EVOLUTION OF THE CAVES 

™ baL“Sr’^«^rX&t s?!- 

napnr ™«d,d ‘Pr,h,«o™ Cnnhm'. r,ad ty Inn. a, dn. 

Thin^^nK Man 
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rectangular floor. Tlic central pillan vvhetlicr borrowed from tire central j>olc of a but 
Tr Fram the staff of an umbrella, was considered essentiat for the durability of 
Subsequently, when the plasticity of laterite was thoroughly tmdei stood, it tias occasionally 
discarded; it is present only in some of the nmlti-chambercd caves. 

The circular opening at the top was probably one of the latest developments tit the 
evolution of the cav£^. In any case, it is a perplexing feature, for which no satisfactory 
explanation is yet fonbeoming. It has been suggested lliai ihe obje« of the lOioh 
semdehrt being the careful preservation of the ashes to ensure undisturbed rest to the 
spmt of the departed, the constructors of the tomb, in all probability, considered H b^i 
m ^rrow dovi^ the wide opening of the kudAkoHu or cairn-type of. hurrah to smafler 
dimensions and to plug it secuittly." The top-opening does probably dcri\c from 
megalilhic monuments. But, at the same time, it has perhaps no functional 
ihc^structurc and only shoi^-s the retention of a stylized mcgalithic features; iraditio^ 
and not utility, must have dictated its continuatice in the rock-cin caves of Kcral^ A 
simibr reason ivill also explain the existence of circle-stones around a cave, reference to 
which has already been made alwve (p, 110). . . , * * i ■ i 

The multi-cltambered cave represents a natural muUiphcaiion of the wmplc single 
cave. Such caves may have been intended as family-graves,* probably like double dolmen., 
but this inter pre tat ion cannot at present be too emphatically urged. 

The possible evolution of the caves is illustrated below: 

BENCHED PORT-HOLE CIST 

1 

CAVE WITH A CENTRAL PILLAR 
CAVE WITHOUT AXENTRAL PILLAR 
CA/E WITH A TOP-OPENING 

MULTICHAMBERED 



1. CHRONOLOGY 


I t is diflicult in the present state of our knowledge to assign a calendar-date to the 
rock-cut caves of Kerala, Tlrey clearly belong to the megalilhic culture of south India, 
especially of Kerala, The megalithic cists with port-holes and side-benches, like those at 
Porkabm and Sulur, might have preceded the construction of r^k-cut caves, although 
the two types of monuments might easily continue to exist side by side in subsequent times. 
The unmistakable affiliation of the caves with the megalithic monuments of Kemb 
in particubrand of south India in general has been amply demonstrated above (pp. UOff.), 
and any date ascribed to the former must be in consonance with the accepted date ol the 
latter. During the last decade some evidence has been collected about the dates ot the 
megaliths in dtlTerciit parts of die Deccan and south India, and they can lental^ely w 
pbced between two or three centuries before and one ccnturij* after Chrisi,* There is 
no indication at present why the Cocluu caves should not fall vv-ithin this iime-lirntt. 


312. 


■Atvappan, op. aL^ p, , ^ 

in Indian AntitpiBiy, VIll (1879), p. 311; Jouveau-Dubreiiil, op. 

* tVhwler, op. rir,, pp- 180 If.; Thapar, op. nV„ pp, 5 f. The rvidfiKC has 
Snnivaian anti BancQe*, op. of. [Also above, pp. 32-34. Ed.]. 


rtl.. p, 17. 
been sumniarii™ m 
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S. CONCLUSIOX 

The rock-cut caves of Kerala are, then, the burial-tombs of the megalhhic 
whose relijDon comprised belief in the continuance of life for the departed spmi within the 
tomb. The people buried their dead along with a few necesotics of ife. as the veswls, grinding 
uones and Slers and iron implements Stained from them dearly indicate. No complete 
Ston has yet been recosSred from any cave.' but pieces of 

sarcophacus, Ixiw'l or urn, have been found in some of them. These tombs are^ therefore, 
cKamples^of what has been called secondary burial and fall ivithm the mcgaluhic culture• 
cmnX But wliether the burials in question are exclusively post-exposure or post-crema- 
Xn cannof at present be ascertained until fresh caves come to light and a thorough 
investigation of them is undertaken and completed by competent workrrN m tlie field. 


i^^^aUthk grave at Sulur. Mnn. XXX. no. 10 (Oct. 1930). p. 172. the remains of 


skeletons seem to have been more complete. 
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TECHNICAL SECTION 


hiDRi WARE 
By T, R. Cairo LA 


B TDRI ware' is the name given to a class of damascened metalware, manufactured 
chiefly at Bidar in Hyderabad State (17*55' N. Lat. and 70"32' E. Long.). 
Bidar attained celebrity in medieval times under the kings of the Bahmanl dynasty, 
who shifted their capital to this place in 1424, and later on under the Barld Shahis 
(1536-1619). The successive rulers of both the dynasties embclltshed the place with a 
large num^r of monuments. 

It is likely that the Bidrl industry originated out of the silver and gold inlay-work 
on steel pnictised by the Arabs and Persians, steel being substituted by an alloy in India. 
\Vhile Bidar w'as, and still is, the principtal centre of the industry, it subseq^uently spread 
to three other places, viz. Lucknow (U.P.), Purnea (Bihar) and Murshidabad (West 
Bengal). 

The process of the manufacture of the ware generally consists of four stages. The 
first stage is to prepare a metallic cast from a clay mould by the wax-replacement process 
and then to smoothen the alloy-surface with a file and sand-paper. The second stage is 
to give a black colour to the metallic surface by dipping it in copper sulphate solution and 
then to engrave on it the designs, usually floral. The third stage is to inlay the design 
with silver, and the last is to impart a permanent black colour to the alloy-surface leaving 
the brilliant metallic designs unaffected. Though the craft requires a high tedinical and 
artistic skill, it has been w'ell-perfected. It w'as at one time practised on a large scale, and 
speeimens of the w'arc are found present in all good museums of the country and outside. 
Writing in 1817, Benjamin Hcync remarked: ‘The Hindoos have since time immemorial 
not only excelled their neighbours in the management of metals for useful and curious 
purposes, but they arc even familiarly acquainted with alloys unknown to our practical 
chemists. Among those in general use that have drawn the attention of Europeans living 
in India, arc the alloys for the gurry, and the Blddery ware.'* 

The excellence and beauty of the ware depends upon the contrast w'hich the inlaid 
metal—silver or gold—presents to the black background of the body of the vessel. The 


' Apart ftont the references given below, see G, C. M. Bird wood, TAf Indoitnat Arts of /Wi'tf 
(London, 1860), 11, pp, 163-64, and Bidri H4fe—na Anciitd Art (Government Cottage Industries, 
Hyderabad). For ihe history of Bidar, see G. Vazdani, Btdar —in Histojy atid MoRurnnts (Oxford, 
1947). 

* Benjamin Heyne, 'An account of Biddery (Vidri) warp in India', Adatk Jounfal, HI (1817), 

pp, 220-22. 
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black background is oblaiticd insumaucouiily by rubbing a particular earth mixed with 
ammonium chloride on the fresh surface of the alloy. The blackening cHcct is lasting. 
Though, unfonunatcly, the industry is dwindling fast, the ware has been priced very high 
and is even now considered an object of cxccUcncc in all exhibitions. TIic belief that the 
allov, of which the vessels arc made, imparts certain medicinal and cuplivc properties 
to the water contained in them adds to the value of the \varc» The price of iridivitluiu 
pieces depends upon the quantity of the precious metals used and the fineness displayed 
III the ex^ution of the patterns. Pis. XLVI and XLVII respectively illustrate a high* * 
necked jar and in this ware. 

The present work was undertaken to determine the composition of the alloy atul 
the materials used in making the ware. Various recipes were given for the maiiuraclure 
of the alloys used at the four places mentioned above at the times when tlie respective wares 
were examined. These are summarized below, 

Bidar. —^According to Newbold the composition of the alloy was copper: ziiic=l: Hi, 
while according to Smith it was copper; 7.inc=l ; 4,' Heync examined the alloy and 
found it to consist of 24 parts of tin and I of copper. ^Vilkins reported subs^ucotly 
that the w'are made at fianaras contained zinc in pbec of tin along w-ithcopper, Yazdani 
says that the Bidrl ware is made of metal composed of zinc 83*5 per cent, copper lA per 
cent and lead 3 per cent.* 

PuRNEA.—T. N. Mukharji gives the proportion of copper and zinc as 9:17G.’ 
Earlier, Buchanan-HamiUon gave the composition as copper 460 grams, lead 414 grams 
and zinc 12,360 grains.* But according to Hey-ne an alloy of 16 oz. of copper 4 oz. i>t 
lead and 2 o/.. of tin w-as mixed with zinc in the proportion of 3 parts of the alloy and 
16 parts of zinc.* Lead was not reported in the alloy later on. 

Murshidab.ao— Mukharji reports that tin was a constituent of the alloy, and lead 
is reported by George Watt to have been entirely omitted.* 

Lucknow.— Besides the usual copper and zinc, steel-powder is reported to have been 
added to give additional strength to the compound, the proportions being 4 oz. of «>PPcr, 
4 oz. of srccl-powder and 12 oz. of zinc. Wall wrilw that at Lucknow the chief metal 
was zinc, the others, viz. lead, tin and copper, being added each gi the proportion of 
1/16th part of the zinc. 

A sample of ihc alloy-specimen, collected from the market at Hydcrabatl and reported 
lu represent BtdrI work, was pul to chemical analysis, and the result obiained was iis 
follows; lead=l*65 per cent; copper—3‘65 per cent; zinc 92'72 per cent. Both tin 
and iron were found absent, 

The ingredients of the mixture used to impart black colour lo tlic fresh alloy-surface 
vary in the four difTerent centres of manufacture of the w are, but the principal constituents 
producing the lint are ammonium chloride (NH,C1), saltpetre (KNO,) and blue 
vitriol (CUSO*). 

The earth used at Bidar to make the surface black after the completion of the inlay- 
work was also collected and analysed. It gave the following results; water-soluble 


■Qpoicd by T. N. Mukhaijii ‘BidK- ware’.JcMnud tf/ Indian Arty no. 6 (April ItBS), pp. 40-41. 
*YazdanU op. W(., p. 20 n. 

* Franc is^uc^nan, ,'t»f Ateeaat oj \ht £>ij/ne( oj Patnta f« W [Palna, 1928), p. 534. 

* Quoted by Mukharji, op. tlU 

•George iVall, hiian An at Delhi (Cakulla, 1903), pp. 46-49. 
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coiistUuciils=l^ per cent (nitrate and chloride present but sulphate and ammonia absent). 
The insoluble portion contains calcium carbonate and sufficient quantity of iron as 
digested with 6N.HCI. 

This earth is collected hy the local manuFacturers from the bottom of old walls inside 
the fort of Bidar and is then mixed with ammonium chloride and water and rubbed on 
the fresh surface of the allov. The change Is almost sudden and is guile lasting. 
Laboratory-experiments suggest that the blackening of the lustrous surface is effected by 
ammonium nitrate and ammonium hydroxide or ammonium chloride and also with a 
mixture of an alkali nitrate and ammonium chloride. In the Bidar earth the acti^x agent 
for producing the black surface is an alkali nitrate, which, when mixed with excess 
ammonium chloride and rubbed with water on the alloy, gives the required black tint.’ 
The liigh percentage of oxide of iron and carbonate and chloride of calcium may not be 
a useless ingredient in the earth so far as its use in blackening the alloy is concerned. 

* A blackening effect can also be produced with a solution of copper sulphate atone, but it U 
not so permanent and pleasant in appearance. 
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